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PREFACE 


HIS book deals wich the dyoamic cosception 
of mind. 
Nowhere ia che book i it caled that 

‘Some yearn ago Hurley said that science is 
organised common sense.” Unlike many of the 
men’ who lived in his own day and maay who 
re lived since, paige! saving what he 

ew in commen, ch. 

‘Since them, Blatchford has maintained that the 
smin "tho cannot rete bin knowledge 20 that hi 
eighbour in the radway -carioge. wadertands 
Bias docs not taow the ssbject 120 well hel, 
What you cancor explain in eetyday loguage you 
do not know. 

‘T have tried to ume none bur common, everyday 
words throughout this book. Consequently T have 
‘owhere spoken of the dynamic conception of mind. 
Thave found it possible to speak more simply. 

Ihave never understood why T should not talk 
of the human mind in exacrly the same way that 
1 should talk of dinners and theatres, of news 
paper and tobseco. At all times and in all places 
‘mea talk of the things that interest them, and are 
of importance to thesi, ia words that’ aced no 
greit eHlore to anderseand. 

T belizee ‘vesy strongly at ‘deere chould’ be. 





a PREFACE 


ened Inowadge of modera lnowiedge that che 
Seat oclas doald tase wher Ot daiciaas 
Sed the schools and the specialiets are doing and 
{hlnkog cad ‘eying, TA acely ob important 
as it is that the universities and the schools and the 
‘specialits thould Inow what the public are doing 
ae ge ee 
ea tun wens a 

heavily often because he fade it hard af con 
Mince Limelf tae the ribet all 8 ene 
and important ose. He believes chat he has 
fo tiahe ie soon saloon 20d pooderoms by Mt 
trestmect of it. Tn very much the mame way, 

an who b pee aake me ee rotleman 

est pulse tod aianeny fa 

order fo feck like one 

If 1 have treated the rubject lightly, or appeared 
to do 40, it w not because I do not realise that 
it iv serious and important. I realne that it has 
thee quilt been of what it he alee and 
itapertauee do not in the least depend wpon my 
trelument of i 

“The idea of the book has grown up out of & 
ary a gare papers ag a gediace, onde 
op egal pare of "aecdcceuss* asd poblcey 
mien. ‘The Lieter were so keen, and ther 
‘tions were so pertinent, that { was much impreteed. 

‘One of them, camming up their general attitude, 
taid to toe at che cle, f have bera Going theat 
thingy al wy Ue, acdhave besa. qul 




















ssccendal, 





But f never understood before why I did them.” 


Te 4 lecture ie 0 cover only a small 
part of the fcld. 2 made up my mind’ that, 10 





PREFACE vii 


soon as am opportunity could be made, I would 
tadesroar wo cover ch more groced. 
‘This book tthe re 3 
ve written it to convey to men and women 
och as T meet every dey the outlines of modern 
views of the bumio mind. 
pele hat these views are of uae, and that 
they are of importince for the ordinary man. 
Titec tot writen for chow who are more than 
inary—nor can 
fa of rele wh inow dit hey 
ordinary, more who believe chemselves such, 
are_oa the way. 
‘These ate some of the reasons why I have 
waivten this book. 
‘There are, of courte, others. But they are 
fitenel. ‘There is no sed to opeth of ‘them 


GHG, 
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Chapter I 
TRO KINDS OF ADVERTISING 


Tree is x good deal of talk nowadays about 
" creating interest.” 

“Creating” means making, and, speaking 
sictly, mang smoething ovt of nothing. bo that 
the man who creates interest really makes interest 
ont of nothing. 

Whea the mater sve i shi wa, vay few 
‘people will claim to have created interest. We x 
4 ce that the mot we ci cla to hve doe i 
to have cerest that already exists into 
eee dire 

Civilisation grows and expands because we find 
It pomible to direct interest in ways that it has never 
before been directed. If for a while our interest 

‘out in directions vhat in the end seem worth- 
fens, so that we withdraw it in order to direct it 
‘anew im other ways, yet we are the richer for the 
tapecdonce thet ae hove panel, 

ete are Many ways in which we can attempt a 
study of interest. “We may ‘study our own experi 
‘encel, 10 that we msy know them at well at Live 
them. Bor there is always the dificalty that few 
of up are able to look at ourselves fairly. 

We do not as rule, when 2 san applica for 2 
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‘ose ak tm oo: write: Mo men: ecclancnlas We 
relieve that our own estimate of the man, or that 
will be 2 feirer one than 


bimeelé. 
outble to away interest 


few men 





‘we or themuelves may confidently rely. 

‘One valuable means of gaising information about 
the way in which interest works is to study the 
methods of thote mea who are endeavouring to 
‘direct the interest of great numbers of mea into 
certain definite directions . . . the methods of the 
advertiser and the publicist. 

‘The great advertisers src the people who hare 
smcceeded in attracting the interest of large umber 
of consumers to themselves ad their product 

“There in for taxtance, « certain demand for sap. 
‘This demand may incrense, s¢ people develop the 
habit of using more and more soup and as new 
markets are opened up. In the end, however, 
thee isa Brit. The eforts of advertters wall be 
directed therefore to capturing the whole of that 
demand or as great 2 portion of it as ponible, 
‘The adyertixer who cannot capture 4 remonsble 
thare of that demand will have to go out of 
busines. 

‘The demand for soap isthe measure of the interest 


soap. 
‘The advertises has to direct this interert, so thet 
the Saterem in soap becomes an interest in the 
particular aosp that he sell 
‘In doing this, he bas created nothing, He has 
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simply directed for his own purpotes an interest 





that already casted. 
Ta general, our interett is not Tinked on to an 
wry euct The majocty of pe 


o_o. fr lane, ay crs op Dea i 

map that can coming 
Shere ep at es nay coaig 
Sector bdo ray bat provers, Ae aps 
‘pecalit ‘might do so; but hardly the average 


Min ove particular dcction we oy be exper 
but in proccally al ethers we are 
Tmembelh of grt crowds, cot diinguibed ery 
markedly from other members. 

‘All advertisers seem to recognise this disinction. 
‘Ada reult, the boot manufacturer who is uying to 
tell a certain line of boots to a factor proceeds on 
auite dificrent lines from those on which the retailer 

worls when be ‘to vel the same boots t0 4 

Guten, This selling a pair of shoes ta 

sn expert ad eligi toa worn who bere 

je has 2 nazrow foot are very diferent propo- 
ee 

‘What is said in the frst instance depends 9 
what yoo know of the goods. Whar is sa 
Be ees cages apo ok pos ane 
eurtomer. 

‘The distinction is a very important one, since 
‘we are all, 10 toon at we leave out own narrow 
groove, members of crowds. The financier buying 
fick ind the Gouncer honing glove ace moved 

jerencly. ‘The ship's captain choosing perfumes, 
the lady scientive trying to decide oa am evening's 
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‘acansement, are exacily Uke the rest of us would 
be ins eae eo, "The former, pecanog 
‘a yacht, or the latter, deciding upon « book, 
act a8 experts, guided by edge.” But 
fwhen they ate aot acting as experts, they are moved 
‘by impultes that are common to mankind. 
"beeome, fat the cime being, member of « cr 

‘About all this there may be very little chat it 
new. Advertisers have reiogsited ty aot by 
‘what they have said, by their practice, 

Deni nen fave nt ea er ee ikem, 
So that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
‘example, speaks very diferently when be is adérent- 
ing a meeting of business men in the City and a 
mais mecting of bis constituents. 

‘Bur although the distinction has been made, it 
tar been made very tle of fp the bool thas 
attempt to link up “ paychology” and “ business” 
‘The attempt to fk the two angor be succenfal 
vunless the * paychology "really throws light upon 
‘the ‘reason why ” of the things thar are done by 
those who are ateempting to influence the public. 

Unless euch an underviandi ved at, 90 
that the botinens man knows why he docs certain 
‘hing he wl be limited to ewe pow Lines of 
working. 

He iy copy methods that have proved raccefol 
in the pos. Det be sould inow thet uct 
eaonot be repe Sogen, for example, that 
Aer bees wed with voceen fa connection with one 
commodity, has lost all is freshness and force, a8 

1 The relerece here are pete wd doc ot rele tha 
prot blero tn oe 
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well a9 ite quality of of by the time that 
Titoli cone 7 

In the second place, be may proceed, a8 is stil 
the cuntom, by a proces of “trial and error.” 


He muy lvich out open an adverting campaign, 
mosey upon it, If it 
mites 


spending 2 good 
jor raceal chen be encon 
filare, he develops ic in ways that seem likely t0 
thabe ft jo & nucce, of he withdraws. 

In either case, advertising i avery’ “rlaly” 
matter. 

Sometimes a succen(el advertiver or publicist 
sakes an attevope to tell vt how the thing {1 done, 
‘He ateempts to give os the rules of ruccess 

Te toon becorses clear, as we attempt to follow 
his explanations, that there sre 0 rales—unlen we 
sccopt as rule the condition of all ruccen— 
uaderstanding and hued work In general, we are 
merely given a number of methods thae ‘have ia, 
the part led to good resol. 

One “rule” that is continually given is that am 
appeal to the public mast be a striking aoe. It 
Pe ihrer agg i 
appeals are continual) failing. Not every str 
Ring directs + mans wreoton co self abet, 
him turn away. Anyoce whe has followed modern 
advertising at all will recall at once 2 somber of 
sing peter that mere oon, thdeawn becane 

spite of their stsiking qualities, they were not 

‘advertisements from 4 sales point of view. 

Aes es te ees ae 
novel. The public is ‘2s an animal that 
Yn an overmacring craving for. novelty, But 
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there aze in existence old-established firms, who 
sake no endeavour to attract attestion by novelty. 

‘were novel when they started, but #0 were 
alt cheir dead and forgotten contemporaries. More 
new firms thas old ones come to grief im year: 
novelty doe oot sare the. 

‘Then again, one bears rouch of the value of 
beautiful nd artistic advertising. Less, it is true) 
from "bsinew, men than from che arity and 
printers, who hope ia the long ron to sell posters 
hich they have designed or produced, "Te 
probably true that an arctic power will dew the 
attention of large sections of the public to the 

r., But the advertiser is more concerned to 
raw this attention to the commodity. 

‘There in of course some trath expresed in all 

rules. A poster that is striking, novel and 
icc wil eran be of greater vale than one 
‘which it fiat and stale and ugly. But the fact 
remains that aD advertisement may obey all thete 
ral, a Yer rat 
\gein, people often speak of compelling axtention, 
Wells loud piano-orgen beneath your wendy may 
compel your attention, but the result is not in the 
least that which the musician desires. You shut 
your window, or tell the man to move of. A 
penistent, book-agent compels your attention, and 
you tell him to go. Compelling people's attention 
snot sleaya wie. It is rather like shutting 
yoot eyes and pulling 2 trigger and hoping for 
the best. 

Tt i very clear that none of these rules 

to the heact of the matter. It is clear that if the 
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inciple underlying the advertisement be sound, 

Bee Gay monly and bem wil be 

‘They astist an appeal, bar they do act make 

"*Birecting interest i» rather Uke bringing water 

0 your garden. If you koow where there is 4 nup~ 

Hip to hich you fave acco, the mater aot 
cule, 


‘You will not be wise wo rely upon the striking 
character of the meant you use or their novelty. 
Their arvintic appearance will not, of iteclf, help 
a grett deal. 
rain thing that you will have to consider will, 
bbe THR LAWS ACCORDING TO WHICH WATLA FLOWS. 
If the yyitem you adopt isin accordance with these, 
then the murs all ue a yous ric. Yow 
may make the eyviem better by em the most 
Sptedkte deviess. You may fod’ Assure ia 
jewing your neighbours and friends the striking 
things about the system. You may find the 
appearance of the garden enhanced by the beauty 
of the installation. Bur vou win wor ok roousH 
RNOUON To suPPONE THAT THE WATER COME TO 

‘Nor will you be foolish enough to believe, 
becante the water come to your garden, TWAT Yoo 
AVE CHEATRD THs WATER, 

“The busines of those who are concerned with 
advertising, or with other forms of publicity, is 
ta direct the interest from the place where it iy in 
human beings, to the place where it is wanted. 

TF we tap 4 great reservoir of water and draw 


from it a big supply, we may, in so doing, dry op 
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‘4 denen tiny sils that flowed in other directions, 
‘And something of the sume sort is done by all 
amccenfel advertsiog. ‘The interest in bisceits, 
for instance, that goes mow towards Smith's, 
now cowards Brown's is to be directed constantly 
ep ot oy pt 

Py wublicity seems to 
boot dn rate of ew eee, ‘but the direction 
fun already exiting and strong interest into a 
new chanel. And before this can be dont succem- 
folly, there i need to know the nature of foterert, 
the direetione in which it Bows at x rule, and the 
Jaws according to which it Bows. 

“The expert already indicates, by the fact of his 
being auch, 1 direction in which be has a strong 
Tnrerent, te in, too, « welledefined interest ve 
diferent jo is suture from che ‘vague, gees 
interest of men who are not experts. It is 40 well 
Acfived that it is ponible to make definite appeals 

‘When, however, ax interest is vagac, it is 
‘atl posible ‘to mate ‘well-defined appeals to it, 
but it is much more dificult to discover the interest 
and to undentand it, But ontil this fs done, no 
Se le ee 

lem of foteret is nor importance 
to the man who Rakes publicity bs bucnew. fe 
concerns vs all directly. For Rappiness and snc- 

‘cm in life depend upon the way in which our own 

pervonal interest is directed to thiogs in the outside 
‘marld--to which things and to what extent, 

nie lucy, zack rain | ftretion bas been directed 
to the subject alysis is 
> amedical technique, discovered by Freed a pr 
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fected by himself and a small group of 

foi ora a rl grep oes 
importance for the ordinary man. But it has shawn 
iuelf to be a great deal more than this. 

Tn essence, it bas shown itvelf to be the study 
‘of interest and its Laws. Tt hax shown that anxiety. 
and worry, a well as serious “nervous” disease, 
are all closely connected with the direction of 
interest—with the unwise direction of interest, 
cither ip the wroag ways or t2 the wroog objec 
‘And this aspect of the subject is well worth srndy, 
a being of great and immediste importance to all, 
of us It it quite powible to understand rotoe of 
fis most important conclusions, without the 
of technical words, or without reading accounts 
morbid cae, that eof vale oly to the pyc 
or the profesional psychalogite. 

‘The fling mi aad’ the bose, man fa 
particalar, i likely to find the study of interest 
pel worth while. Ow sacra male wo 

ives, Ont bosiness or lepends upon the 
interetts of other people. The newtaading of 
interes is at the momeat the most irmportant of all 
problems connected with the understanding of: 
rind, for thoogh interest is not the whole of the 
mind, it acte as the motor which drives the whole 
of the mind and which makes us act in certain- 
ways rather Chan ia others. Interest _underlies| 
on action and every thai The koowledge 
interest promises to prove + key to human life, 
meatal aad physical. - 























Chapter 1 
HUMAN INSTINCTS 


TTEMPT to indy acy acti 
Try to discover exactly why 
Air be sco, sud in no ter, At some 
st in your enquiry you that 
hse you cao ¥en: "Becanye he wanes 
10 do it. 

‘You sy be able to give tht sanwes immediatly, 
You muy Gnd chat the man bus « job which Sts 
him and which he fts. And 10 you are able to 
without hesitation that he does the work be 
doing because he is interested is it. 

‘You may mesnure » man's intrett in «thing by 
discovering, what he is to give up on 
sccoune ot, When a wan mabe we of cheeot 
excute for abtence from his work, when be works 
swith an cyt on the clock, whea his thoughts wander 
from his task to othet matter—then yoo may 
know that his interest ia hin work is sonll, But 
‘when, onthe other hand, be excuses hime from 
social engagetuents and games oo the. grow 
Ee work ben he i prepared to sncriice comfort 
aud plemare and money im order to have mote 
Sime at his work, thea you may know that his 
intetest is great and strong. 
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Sometimes, however, we discover 4 stcong interest 
that it not immediate in character Hie that which 
Ihas been considered above. 

"Men are interested in their work, not for the! 
sake “of the work itelf, bur very often because 
work means for them money or distinction or tuc~ 
a_i ce hing, chet nye Geraly 
Snterested, a1 appeals to chem only decane 
feign era to thee end 

‘Whenever we deal with the career of a nucceseul 
‘mat, we thall fod one strang, deep interest that 
drives life on to 2 single purpove. And with thir 

fncereat goes decision, Indecision is 
ck of divided interers; as if a toan were, 
attempting to serve two toasters, and were at a loos 
to know what to do in order to please both, 

Indifference is a mark of lack of interett. We 
capnot imagiee 2 man without interest. But in 
the case of the mas who i indiferent the interest 
is nat directed towards the things that interest 
most people. Later, we shall have to consider 
hee the ates relly Ip rected 

few people capacity fo Inter Ii 
fet Wag Tokarbed lo the toy iho was foqueat 
with theia when they were children. Tt is rate to 
find an adult interested in any single object to 
the same extent a1 is a child in a new toy, or 


ree] containing something for him. 
Pe a een the Eccaieg,” He atcempes 
to uatie the inot. If this happens to be beyond 
he cles it 29 che peatest ada, and ayy, 
“"Plese ante this koot.”” And at toon a che adale 
han doce what is necenary,a2d n0 more, the child 
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frant to take back the parcel, and so go on with 
the amtter foc himsel. - 

‘Abworption, is easier, for children, since they 
hate wo few interna The majority of adults, o& 
fhe other hand fritter away Chie inenet in many 
Givectiony, a» a river may divde itself up into & 
Monnod ploy ‘eile Some ieee pall 

as Ueda them adm cat 
CEP adate, though be may have av greet a reserve 
of inqerem a» the chia, may achiere 20 sort of 
fevult whatever. 

"A grest many ren have taken up their present 
aceupaton for feats which ae certainly 208 the 
fight ones Circumucance cay have decided ther, 

pets say Dave ches fs ce They 
ray have beled it to be nomething other than 
what it har proved to be. 

"The net reit that they are not able to dest 
tht nce, cing very Hae whether 

eta ering very Siie whether 
they do them or ney. ‘Their fel Parret tome: 
site deal hea my bef eo 
ina hobby. 

‘The id2a reson for choosing and remaining in 
ss oeapaen tat oly hoagh eat oration 
fa dnteert fad expresion. Our voce wil have 
fo develop gest deal before ta ideal course 
open to all men Dati teres corsa, shat if men 
pdertood their own fateren Wetter, they ould 
Gicover the pounce thet Be hidden fooee thera 
inh ob a wk thy earn wong 

 Qeesionlly we do fed a aan ix Pom thet be 
fie” and What" fin” hime "Thea we fad that 
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there is the same absorption in the immediate task 
that there was in the case of the child with it 
parcel. And when che immediate tatk is Gnished, 
there i the eagerness for another, also connected 
with the larger Interest, 

‘As time goes on, a body of knowledge sccumsclates, 
alt coungcted with the work Very Btls for 
gotten, for it in well recognised that memory for 
41 fact depends upoe the interest which that fact 

eres for the person who has to remember. 

We are inclined to say of man who poweues 
at the same time this marked keenness for his work, 
expert knowledge and iafalbble memory for details 
connected with st, that be has an “instinct ” for 
hip businen. 

We mean, when we speak of an ‘iostine 
this way, thit the busines ite or one of the euany 
‘asks that anse out of it able to cal forth the man's 
still, knowledge and interest. ‘That he is able to 
become absorbed in his work st any time, and to 
dinregard the existence of anpthisg else. 

‘The aaturalise docs not use the word ‘instinct ” 
in quite the same way. When he uset dhe word— 
ate does when he speala of che duci’s instinct to 
twit, the eagk's instinct to hunt prey, the chicl’s 
Endoce 10 joct—be meant « complianed action 
that the animal is able to perform cficiendly, 
‘without either practice or instruction. 

‘Thus, if a brood of ducklings is hatched by 1» 
hen, and the young birds are taken near the water 
by theirforter-mother, they will ignore all her wara- 
ings and scoldings, Tus to the water and begin 
tomim. ‘There may be nc other birds on the water 
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to suggest ewimming to them, it may be the five 
‘ccation on which chey have seen water other than 
that which is placed to amall vowels for them to 
dink. Ic is spowible that they can have received 
Inreruction in swituming from the hes. 

Here, thea, is an instance of a capacity, which 
the duckling poueued at birth, and which it war 
able to use 10 soon as the opportunity presented 
Eeowiedge i the Gr intane, haga xpi 

in instance, though it it capa 

of improvenest with practice With ff tom 
there i bound up a great interest. ‘The iostinct 
10 awim in the case of the daciling it linked on to 
4 great interert io all that ia connected with swita~ 
rlng—with a great interest in water. As a revalt, 
0 soon as water ix teen, the duckling’s interest in 
‘he foster-mother and her warnings and cries of 
istzas is of 0 account in comparison with the 
ovabelming itera in wate. 

modern paychologist at, if we 
examice sufficiently dlotely homaa behaviour, we 
shall iad evidence for the existence of inttiacts that 
‘have these characteristic. We shall find capacities, 
that are tied #0 sooa at opportunities present 
themselves, capacities that exist apart from Jearn- 
Ing or experience, though they can be improved by 
piictive, and changed very considerably a4 a resolt 
‘f knowledge and 

We do tor attempt to discover these i 
sacrely becavte the search for them i interesting, 
fr becaute we with to build up 2 body of know: 
ledge. Tt is Because we believe that all our interest 
in inked up wich these instincts, and that we most 
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discover them if we are to discover the sources of 
interest in ous Hret, chat the scarch appean to 
poste practical vale. 

Ts ic posible to discover in ourtelret capacitie 
that we ponened at bit, que spat from any 
experience ? Capaciticy that’ we believe that we 
shoald have made use of, even without instraction 7 

‘The task is a Lice dificult, since we have all 
seceived 40 much instruction and training. Every 
adult bas gained, too, a great deal of experience. 
So that whatever his ‘capacities may have been in 
che firet place, his actions are very complicated 
indeed. It is only by comparing the activities of « 
{gr snr adult who tsining and expercace 

sve been very diferent ja character that we can 
‘get any idea of the capacity that anderlies all the 
atntles that yonediog’ which fe the we ia 
all these very diferent claags. 

‘The results that we get mutt be carefully 
compared with what observers of very young 
children are able to tell us. In babies we thould 
bbe able to observe the simplest exprenions of 
imac-that iy if meh sell ent de buman 











ings 
We should be able to sce the simplert ways of 
expresiing what sduks cxpress io much more 
complicated end efficient ways, 

‘At this point ic will be sufficient to say that 
xchat suze wn ches cay have ben abl co 
incover a few simple instincts at work in simple 
‘ways in infants, and in much more complicated ways 
fn adults, ‘The adult finds that ic is wise to alter 
is behaviour from that of the baby, and this be 
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does in. ways that are the reault of bit experience, 
sad of his thoughts about his experience. 
Tn comcetion with iostinces we have desire and 
craving, ‘The sight of an opporaniy—very often 
rere idea of an opportanity—makes us 
unrest that we call by these names. Desire oF 
ng, dtives cs towards action, giving” ua .an~ 
| Sted futings thar wil tcrease ie axcoy sod 
tunpleneantness until we act in the appropriate 


da state of feeling. is exactly that which the 
vere ofthe pobii wsto brng aboot fa 
he appeals. He wishes to 
‘ot be appeased until the 
san has acted in the way that the advertiter wishes 
there is a great deal of reason 
to believe that desire it only found in connection 
with ap appeal to an inttince, it ia clear that 20 
tymematic appeals of this bsed can be made until 
Wome knowledge of the iuincts has boen aoquzed. 
Te mould seem, in the present state of our know- 
ledge about interest, that exch of us has 2 more or 
lea definite stock of it, that is, a9 it were, our 
mental capital. This interest cam only find its 
ny nto the owner woot by way of ea inicty 
that, if we regaed our interest as being com 
‘zined in some teservolr within us, we surt look 
‘upon the instincts 2s « number of cutlets from chin 
Ewe grasp this conception, i¢ it powsible to form 
vome image of the wayin which mind works, 
|, Im the outer world, an opportunity offers Stell, 
\Interest flows into the nervous epttem jurt as 
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to a ayvem of iorulated wires, to # sytem of chan- 

pa ode Theo wo se they 

cast che palsge of electricity ot water 

Srtail tom epi wise tote pee yee 

is is wanted, Isterest shows inelf in a series of 

pele pang dog che serous src to che 

‘muscles which are wo carey out the appropriate 

section which in the expression of interest and the 
satiifaction of desire. 


Aefinitely to initisets ip hemas 

eee i ote ome ber 
acted because of intincer, but mea became of 
rewoo. 

‘The view hax changed, becanse it hav been 
increasingly recognised that there exist, a the 
foundssce of al human behave, 9 aacber of 
eapicites which are iodependeat 
sl Tearing. That ae o pefet, mturiy, at 
the xa ti tg mek econ 0 me m pe 


i ee the = ES ‘et show 
The & feels desire, and hastens to take 
Eftug oie Se Gow ogenes Be Sat 
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muzigt_as his efforts camry him forward. He 











shows ania if anyone tries to hold bim back ~~ 

duets felipe eld Ine, hecige, 
a F ct, the child a 

Tihs Sar Y have ted to a fo 3 


Tong time, 11 T never Kaew before exactly 
what it was that I wanted. I am giad that 1 have 
dooe it" And at the tame vime he reaien that this 
relief is a new experience, that has in some way made 
‘him more complete than he was before. he is 
‘ld enough to think aboce the matter, he understands 
from this fcling of relict that thece hat exited for 
tome time within him + craving, that he felt ar 
mild uneasiness, without knowing exactly why. 
He did noc even know that it war there until its 
removal enabled him to realise its former presence. 

‘The stempt to wudy teen Bay aad ad 
ane i _ incta-—the 0 the reny foes 
tala heads. Is Ht aeceinry re 
Hisnoe merely in the eheoreteal seudy, but in 
attempt to divert interest and to dicect it in the 
channels in which we wish it to flow. The prac- 
tical man oftem finds it mecestary to tap interest at 
its very woures 

This rearon why it seems well worth while 
for the practical man to undermtand what modera 
paychology ha: to say af the simple instincts of 
mun. 

And if all this should seem very theoretical and 
uunpractical, it cam only be ssid that it i a necessary 
peuiiminary to tle coonderation off mtzrs chat 
‘are very much othersite. 

















Chapter HIT 
SOME IMPORTANT INSTINCTS 
IN. important human instinct is that of 


penton who fit gave the advice 
"Feed the brute” to the woman who wished to 
know how to manage 4 hesband recognised this, 
She realised that interest can be controlled at its 
sources more eal than at anyother pst 
‘The advice in inadequate, because hunger i» by 
no means the only igstiact. ‘There are other 
‘The woman who appeals only to the hunger 
inttinct allows a good deal of her hesband’s intereat 
ta flow in other diceat 
pc fstion only of kt ineren is bound sp with 
unger. 
fanger shown its presence in ourselves, whether 
av adults or at infact, in an uneasiness that grom 
Sno a crvng IC the mock we lng ate 
moment is abserbing, we hacdly_votice it, at 
‘wot at last we put the work side. ‘Then the thought 
af food or the actual presence of food makes ‘us 
experience desire. Desire leads on to appropriate 
activity. Ie is generally admiteed thet a hungry 
man enjoys food in a way that co man, eating 
because it i his regular hour to ext, can hope to da, 
“Hunger is the best sauce.” 








s 
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So far, then, hunger appears to be an instinct, 
aa we considered instincts tn the previous chapter. 
‘There is still another point, boweres, We 

said that in connection with aa invtiuct there is 
Pisa 2 gry bch is developed narra, 
pendently of learning or experience. 

"To the satisfaction of the hunger of x, modero 
mas there go # great mueuy things that have uot 
Deen acquired without a grest deal of learning and 
experience. ‘The things that be wants abone hita 


In the long run al these preferences and demands 
gest aural, Bot they we acca “A man of 
ferent rocial clam, or of diferent race ot nation 
‘ty, would have been tanght 2 diferent set of 
prlccoces tod deteende, So would Took apo 
hue at natural, regarding the other man's acquire- 
ments a9 atlicll aad encecenary. 
ee itboadh we belay no mach of the pene 
ming and experience to " 
Hpac te wale ree spon 9 aa Oa simple 
and oitural.” We are born. with the cxpachy for 
etdfign heap. We we Yor with 2 capac 
for feeling the worest and the desire that t felt 
‘acfore feeding, with the organs chat can ace in wayy 
that satity oer hunger, z0d with the espacy of 
directing ineerest towards whe gratification af 
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“The hilt Je able to gab things and to snck 
then’ sar crotefog os to Eis ont ak 
neturally a8 the chick pecks or the ducing ewims. 
Laver, when be teeth, he know how to 
we these without any edocetion in the matter. 

‘An _insinct ts-caly the begiasiog af homay 





ert sale sion we de 
bf origin in an fntinct. beginning of & 
thing is not the whole of ft, 


‘The foundations of a skyscraper are not the whole 
bullding’ An inveoct i nor the whele of en sexioa, 
A et of instincts is not the whole of bumen life 
‘and conduct. They ate the mere groundwork, apon 
which life and conduct mort be foanded and from 


which these mast be built up. 

‘When we observe the scons of an animal, we; 
are able to vet the lominct at work. When we: 
watch the actions of men, the instinct hat been 10 
overlaid by the results of though, training, and 
Piped that it can only seldom be discerned. 
ED ose thee tporan, coe he ew eat, 
otis 

‘The ory of che growth from instinct to caltl-' 
vated “‘ltety a the story of individual human 
derelopment. 

‘Another haman icstinct chat is of great import- 
ance is the “ instinct of self-asrertion.” The child 
hat the capacity for crying with a loud voice and 
fer pewting che air with Sood at Say the after 

Patloca orator does preciely the sine 
things. The object is in both caves to attract 
atentlon to oneself. ‘The baby needs the atten- 
tion in order to preserve its Efe. ‘The fortinct is 
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ong. tne pugp ckenprerasts anaes, The 
orstor needs the attention to preecrve his reput 

tion or hi ‘cause or his party. Perhaps, if he it a 
paid orator, to preserve his Bfe, alto. But the 
drator does ‘not wenzcy beat the air with hit fats, 
and shoot Jondly. He uses intelligible words, he 


pip peel aoe suber of rads 
RET ee cu piot chat 


with each of these instincts, a8 with all other shiere 
a bout up x gett dal of latte. "The fH hit 
e much Tastincts as hanger and eef-asertion 
fiep ate on ie lee fron mites of 
apa td fr aerogenes The 


tie eveurant aged 

i Peder’ ‘ry all The heey 

Chafers of pane 
hops Sod ignore fe tic Sine ogee optope 
Tncerest directs the attention. 

“Hare we have 1 clue, which must be followed 
ta due course, 20 the rena why some forme 
publicity attract very little attention, whiltt othert 
fre overwhelmingly succesful. 

1 Toterest airing in us and anabic to find an 
outkee created uscasines, whote cause we seldom 
Know, More urgently, we fel it at desire, and chen 
sr aoe mowe olen define, wat is dt we 
wnt. We tusy not sce the opportunity ; we may 

gai ast frisear mind" Hot wen cng 
becgae mappable, nen, ceae 
in "They sce ppt whet cey 

‘would not have seen them oa occavions less urgent, 
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st etal slimy dite § aie te ed tel 


mesa ‘row: 

‘Bo pon eegne yoke cA pens in aking 
you questions when you are buty with the evening 
papef because it wants information ? 

hatred of being ignored, of being regarded as 
aimportant, is a ment of thit_simaple] 
ingunct of self-anertion. ‘The desize for recdgai- 
‘ios, Tor admirafion, for powcr and importance is 
trother development; wick lads men fo accom 
te property, to seek hoooars, to earn reputation y| 
tein high achievements, ‘The xort worthy ond 
te mot ignbleatioot are founded on tht simple, 


‘The instigee.to make and to construct things is 
of very great imporance. AN rule we tab the 
in hand at a very early age, and teach it 10 
male things this were not dose the cil would 
sil be able ta go tome ditance thoagh probably 
stthert ope onlyoa his own iaftative. Bate woul 
aot learn, fa the coarse of hi ie, to build hoes 
and constcact shipe and machinery, without definite 
instruction from thove who have tade progres in 
these arts. He may, when he has benefited by the 
experience of all other men of his time, go beyond 
shat any of these have 2. 
all whe diference ip the world in making 
2 thing yourself from starz to finish, according to 
‘yout owa wishes, and in making « tiny part of some~ 
‘thing, acd according to someone elst's wishes. 
‘The we of machinery hes stimulated production, 
and has conferred many benefits on mien, but it 
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bas undoubtedly fe case made it impossible 
Doce Pa ass prticas of indoney at de 
ove of the ma ary tt 
present moment How can work be arranged 60 
‘that the workman is able to find the mmnmum 
ouible tcterert fa It? 
‘The conatractive or creative interest makes us 
demand result for our isbour. 
wa who minds a machine thet cats up wood 
for making Farniture cannot get the same enjoy- 
‘ment oat of his work that Chi spendale could get 
then be had finished 2 beatiful chai, 
‘Men and women fy to narcotics and to amuse 
ps toe hl ok de a wy the 
fer ry to forget the real world of work 
ee, they find 20 pyporraities in it. 
sare of the opportsahie that they Lave 
tot foot 
‘Tur ‘MAN ‘WHO WORKS ONLY DECAUIE HE eer 
wane lker el of 
‘bait nen do non mearare thir wock by 
Bie umber of hours they work or the wage they 
earn, but by the ext ‘chey get ont of i. 
The of team-worl it an eodenrour 
to cestore pomibilites of interest to labour. ‘The 
toen between them and is sight of each other carry 
oot a job, and share in satisfaction of the 














finthed result. 
i i. ie 
ae) ley fis the ta chat 
i Pismo 
iieraie arama rt 


particular an intimate and preferred 
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‘This latter didn at diferent tines, It may be, / 
ith the Infant, am oder he. 


pe: they 
father or the mother. Tr may’ Fein yay 
tpepicloy w ne fad de cae 
three to fire ‘age, and cometines in people 
much alder. Feinay incor boy oreo Fithy 
be, a1 maturity is reached, a companion of the 
opposite vex.” In connection with the latter a 
‘gx-inatlnct” is sometimes spoken of. But this is 
1 Soupler matter, and fs by'n0 me 9 simple 
as the instincts we have been considering. 

Te 4s, of course, fo connection with the Ler 
developments of this instinct that it works together 
fvith the fostoct. of constriction the creauze | 
Sgutinet—4o that the creation of children Becomes ‘ 

. Hence the “instinct af reproduction” is 

ded at 2 complex thing, diferent from. 
inetinces that we are considering. 

nib that the iorioce of cay” i 
infta nature, We fee ica « deco 

ie 3 igabtebt. Te is a very | 

sos very great part ia 


spe not che whole of che haman 
fortioctr, But {t f by no means exey to discover 
them all, oF to be certela that we have reached the 
eens ibs ee Tet gt 

dinagree. 2. great. de 
Ered nit be be all 
fot foal, fs not mlblexding. And fe works” in 
hat it makes ponible some waderstanding of human 
sess. If has the mace of blog snple and 
ar. 
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Te it important to know with certainey come at 
lest of the instincts, since any appeal to one of 
them it certain to arouse interest. 

‘When the dinner gong sounds while you are 
making a apecch, you know that you may as well 
tend your speech af once, All che interest 
dizected tomrds you is now flowing in 
diztonahegetr 

problem of pul is that of arousing 
inten deising fe om the even Sn whlek 
Xi owing, and ring efow where yon vith 

“There must be an appeal to a strong instinct: Tt 
is morh wi then, fo know some sont the 
instincts 






Chapter IP 
FROM INSTINCT TO ACTION 


IW is the great gap to be bridged that 

H 1 between the siraple activities that have 
been described when instincts were being 

iscussed and the everyday actions of men? 

‘The one it simple, the other complex. But in 
very department of Ide we wee the simple ths 
igoming iato the complicted thing, The Tutal 
‘alivay talon becomes an important junction. Tae 
shop becomes a modern department store. The 
osenger boat becomes 2 gant Hner. “Thew sre 
familiar developments. 
life is a very complex thing, com- 
pared with that of a wild animal or a child. Yer 
the child contains within biamelf, x yet undeveloped, 
the ponibilities of the man. A perton of insight, 
who knew something of the shop, and ponessed 
Sagination, fret he te ning the 

perton of ruffcicat imagiattion, huowing 
child, might foresee the maa. 

Childcen seldom have the good fortane to fall 
into the hands of the people wich imagination. 

Man acd child are related as promise and fulfl- 
ment—as bud and blosom. No gardening, how- 
ever skifl, can do more than develop the Slower. 

” 
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No gardener crestes. No gardener gives 10 the 

flower something thir wis 20t alresdy there, 

,,, No education tan give to » child something that 

it ha not. A good educator, te a good gardener, 

sing colo bdagng to pecdecion t9 Somplee 
[sent, what as 8 pone 

fn the child ee ey 

"There in great contrast between the daly life 
ofthe child the cradle nd the man a the oe 
or the wor St ponlble co regard the one at 
merely the falfment of the other ?. Does the one 
not contain elements that are entiely abuent from 
the other ? 

Te ie hardly posible 9 attempt an anewer 0 
these ‘querioat before we have considered the 
reasous why mea work at all, and. why they 
Galiberately pecfr some branches of work co othert: 
Why some of them even prefer eheir work to holl- 
dal thee flees oe" worsbop thelr wa 

nes, 

Tt b quite common for men to speak of work 
sn x necewary evil. But this le often wid of war- 
age a wale and oo one tke rch ccm 

eriouiy. 

‘But the word “ necemary”” has been ated, and 
this isthe enencla! thing sbout work. It is necessary, 
‘hose who do sot wot wh ce cretion 
favoured minor! et eat. And when men 
i not work, und pet cat, wef kaow hat tacks ars 
of the world's work i belag done by somebody. 

“The necealty therefore thet exis in connection 
swith work isthe necesdey far gratilag the aatiict 
of Buager. 
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This is, however, not all, for men might wark 
to satisfy their hunger in many wayt, A vocation 
is uot chosen merely it offers opporcuaitis of 
breadwinning that are simpler, Jess laborioss, or 
fuller than others, 
‘The reasons that lead to a choice of vocation are 
better understood if we look back for 2 moment to 
4 boy's fint aspirations. 
Boys expen st an carly ages wih to becote’ 
perhaps 1 fizemaa, a policeman, an enginc-driver of 
 tram-conductor, ‘The choice doer not depead 
‘ey much upon the wo postion of che patente 
Ke depends poo the coations under whlch the 
boy Mae ven the mea ia eention 
does sot with to become « policeman 
‘because he has seen a policeman in shirt-sleeves and 
Wippert, and discovered him to be 2. friendly, 
hhotiely perion. It is because he bas seem hin in an 
fmpaig uifom, sopping eas by 4 ave oh 
regulating pedestrian traffic, writ 
of 4 street collision or accident in his note-book, oF 
arresting a mam and leading him to the station. 
‘The attraction that the pobicetsan’s work har 
for the boy is that it secmé to muke the man of 
importance in the public eye, that ¥t males him 
stand out from the crowd. It is the secret, too, of 
the, apinion to become » ca-conductr or’an 
‘“Mfkece in, however, another type of man who 
s the boy's eary and inspises his ambitions. 
‘a Kind of man who is fast disappearing : the 
type of which the villge blackimith and the village 
eaipenter were zach good example, The forge 
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and the workshop wed to attract the village boys, 
who Bogered about the door, casting longing eyes 
at the men who were, by sheer strength and clever 
ues mubog bonediocs and chi, oops and 

a. 

Occasionally. she business of the boy's father 
saveacts him. Ie is generally because he bas made a 
hero of his father, and hopes to be like him in all 
respects when he grows up. 
he wey ee all chose Pgs ensting 

fering periods into a boy’s life. He wants to 
in all respects Bke che he admires. 

Does he admire them because be wantt to be 
like them? Or does he want to be like them 
‘because be admires them ? 

‘This is 2 difficult quewion to answer, It is 
ponible that the two are so bound up together, a1 
two different expressions of the same fact, that’ we 
‘cannot consider one at the cause of the otber. 

In any case, the really important fact in chat we 
an see'in all these cases the simple expression of 
ingtinets. fn the wish 20 be like © policema 
dave the inetinst_of self-spsstion. exprented 
the with to be like the blacksmith, or the carpeater, 
cof the wheclwright, the instinct towards constrac~ 
too or creation, With this instinct of construction 
here goct, too, an clement of the instinct of velf- 
serion; for iti to be remembered het thee 

ge craftrmen are important people, very mu 
Jooked up to. "The blacksmith, ip particular, is well 
in the loa Leight, 

fa any case, the fteak expressions of 2 young 
child leave no doubt as to the ceasons why be looks, 
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forward to entering upon one of these occupation: 
nme Sean "Wie Tey at 





{hall hand, and all the 
‘potty wil nop.” Pert ea anction, thie 

‘Or he vps, When I zm big, Iwill bea carpenter, 
‘Then I will make yor a bigger table than the one in 
the drawing-toons.” Here is the iomipct-af cree 
ion or conteniction 5 mized, howcrer, with th 
instinct of velE-axertion, 
O"Theie simple cases help ut at once to ee the 
inwince 24 present, when. an older boy expremes 
rio bem agin: eee aor The act 
10 mi or to in prevent in ead 
fave; 0 abo the init torbe 2 man of ome 
Importance, vbe ininct of self-auercon. One boy 

clined to lay the emphasis on the former the 

other oa the latter: 

How do we tec, the iostince of celf-amertion '" 
cexpresied io the activities of en ? % 

In ery many 3 

‘There se taay sen slat work, though they 
sight very well rte. “They have sufficient to ive 
‘upon very comfortabiy. They prefer, however, to 
remain in a place where they are at the head of 
aifairs chan 10 join the hot of simiess mediocritie, 
Het au ob ose bed of al os en 
to spend one’s days taking for an airing. 

re art taea who might retire with a con 

press: bet who ae ea et os accemltog& 

‘Well, the world sets a great store by a fortune, 
whatever may be written to the contrary. One 
‘may not extly saab « cillion. We often epeak of « 
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| fesstman when we relly mean a Hele man with » 


fortune. 
is regarded 
‘who powseues it. The 
Femalgs with the man. 
add e cubit eo his watare 










wat <a on 
uit they were our own, wll ned ist 
Eraidersdon. 
gag ou hse cate ca ee he ant 


fe rcogaioc that ie thi lociace chat prompts 
engalries on the pat of « cxndidate for a pt, at to 
the opportunities it ofers for“ getting oh.” 

"The recoglion of tit ens serous or che 
forme of pois adopted by uaining inettonn, 
coreespondence colleges 24 ep appeal 19 
ambition,” which s+ very clotely bound up with 
tle inninct of self-anertion. 

ta, on the other hand, the constructive instinct 
which ‘make 2 man demand wome tangible rerult 
for bear somcig a he fro 2 ge 
‘acolation for kis paper, « realy ep 
Stile thi he ha Javensed and petected, 2 id 
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appreciated car produced by his frm. Or the 
iikiasho of aE consectte tnrince my come 
when a new bridge, a great dam, or a fine liner is 
completed, and man looks upon a result which 
sroald verer bere beea posible but for his iaboor. 

"Ming men way in basicess when they need not? 
because they can gratify their desire to make and; 
produce thiago in uo other way- 

Uk the gratification of instincts is a sufficient 
steong indocement to impel men to remain at work 
phen they seed not, 10 prefer lborioun day 
plearuze, then it follows that here is the direction| 
of the main streams of their interest. 

Ie follom, 00, that tomiewbere—at oe point ox 
many ofthis development from ioaict to activity 
is che polut at which an appeal eis Be made, of & 
‘ature that is likely co succeed in diverting intereit 
‘to the mubject of the appeal. 

‘The moxt tuccenful peblicty, therefore, to far 
au theve men are concerned, must be applied at 
yore poiat of this stream. 


Chapter ¥ 
DEVELOPMENT 
[mee ee 





of ts to realise any of the 
carlice stages. The profeuct who understands 
the point of view and appreciates the diticulties of 
an undergraduate is tare. The grown mean who can 
undereand the plat of lew of w chal ree tl 
ima often able fo explain things 

Pet pepe perp hg Seg 
the child understand you is not quice the same 
thing + you endenanding the 

‘the child asks you why stoner have difereat 
colonn, you may or may oot be able to tell him, 
‘You may or may not know. But you er 
capable of looking up the matter tn a 
reference, and thee ating your knowledge in 
ermi 40'rimple thar the child understands, your 
Ceceg wii tee, Boh pen bad vip ne 
tales ch an loteret ia caldared pebbles and why 
the collects them t0 ardently ? 

‘You did so yourseif once, bat you cannot remem- 
ber why, You cannot remember what you thought 
of thom. You are drives back on wotoe vague sate- 
‘ment, such at, I used to think a great deal of them 
myself when I was his age. I know I collected a 
reat many. I suppose that it is astaral,” 

4 
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‘We havo all to admit ignorance st some point 
other, "The gle of the word Sota” Daly 
 confe ot people think 


abr ta petal 
Bome peopl, boweret, sesher admit thelr 


ignocance at this ns ‘not deceive themeeives by 
Ee a der a mea ong 
whatsoever. ‘They attempt an explanation. 
(rest deal of eapliasGon tf the conduct of 
rca reas onan sumption Oat sen unsound ove 
"The grown man knows that, if he were to collect 
ppb Be wou have sme ran for doing 1, 

tubes for granted that the chide prompted 
ty the name femcos, 

A gevne deal of very wasoead mater barb 
vwriteen aboat children by people who have credited 
‘the child with an adele mind and an adult outlook, 
No ner allowance is made for development. 

red salt ern iam do the oe 
colonted pebbles a2 tt do the wae 
Bot adite are & pear Wal Bove dlucrinlagtiag than 
the child. They dezsand, not that their pebble 
‘shall be scriking and attractive merely, but that they 
Ota be ae hich rhe 

‘There are certain ways in the ponentoe 
of eben adds go she eit ieporeance of fhe child 
Fel one thing, he has found them BION, ithe 
values them partly ly by the troable they have cost 
Die gre But de een of rey coe 

eet showing tone tan 
fuod Ineaci' Misi saying, with an air of challenge. 
"You haven't got one lke ft” 
‘This is important. Men and women value jewel 
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sigue, Yellow diamonds are con- 
x i, Comeneny 
ymonds are is 7 
Seca aoe 
other it and envy ur ite porcuion. 

See he eee, 
reins one bce Gey wr va, nd tht 

ently their it & good investment, 
Bat the valus i 4 fetidow ones tance i merely 
doped or the desire of prope co pote the 
stone, Tt door not, depend at-all upon, beantyot 
tefulnes,To the desert the value of diamonds 
would decrease, whilst that of bread and water 
‘would increase. 

‘Whatever be the origin of the appreciation of the 
child for pebbles—and this origin is oot of immediate 
importance to ur—we sce the interest continuing 
nto the life of the grown man. But the interest 
is transierred. It has passed from pebbles thet are 
Gf rue becawte Gey bee aught for by soci 0 
pebbles that are valued besaiite other men desir 
them of for the tmoaey valve they poten ox this 
account. Diamonds acd pearls that are unique and 
of great value add to the importance of. their 
PRpparendly there ith the i 

ipparently we meet here again with the impor- 
tant" instnce of eiE-awersion:” ‘But a1 we ot” 
mett it, whether in the boy or in the man, it has 
dcreloped a great deal from the form it took in the 

Sha AB is an ci Ties ely 
actions were screaming, kicking and waving the arms. 
The only object wae €o attract the attention of the 
people who could give the infant food. 
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Now, homeret the intatio in wo apper great 
in the eyes of other 
of the 


bat to be org Thee 
ae ‘but there i also, 8 
e relereoce to other people Is different from 


thet of the infant. ‘There is 2 knowledge af the 
standards af. ‘and an understanding of 
ey Soul Behe baby has soy ies of 
fia very dout #80) 
the elf wa, e 
Everybody has seea the Baby holding vp its hands 
ost the light ; moving its fingers and watching 
.z The oath and cyt come in fro great 
deal of exploration. ‘Then there are alto early 
sszempe to eat the bands; eo get chem inside cha 
month and to swallow them. ‘The feet are looked 
thee fee that the child in regard 
facts go to suggest that the regerd- 
ing himelf very much a5 a man regards the world 
outide hile ‘They snggst that she baby Lele 
Shon Sinn ws bang outtke Meet he coud 
bly expres “hie. inteligecy, we thosld 
icover that “* me” has an entizely diferent mean 
ing for him from that which it possesses for os. 

‘We are confirmed in this belief by what we 
now of the idea of the self 28 we find it amongtt 
ingle rages, who, Rowers: simple they may 

eye pogreed 4 great del fhe tan ba 
the baby. 

‘The child seems to develop in the direction of 
feieing« knowledge of imal in the years that 
Tig between three and sea. 

“Hee begins with companions that are imaginary, 


reference 20 
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or make-believe, It is worth while to consider 
these in some detail lter, for reason that will be 
clear. At the moment it is mfBicent to my that 
She on, parpote of the ibagicay companions 
ito provide for hicotelf who attend to him, 
who admice him, who obey him, When the child, 
is rebufied by ax adulr, fe finds a solace in the 
Ipresence of the make-believe companion 
__Thit is not very diflerent fram the 
‘who very often after a saub veeks out 
«is sympathetic and who appreciates him. 

eps os olay» very fpr pr nthe fe 

q 

















of the chil ie important to distinguish his 
pee from that team-play which will 
jaterest hi he 





things aad his iy cousty ‘i ipa Bee's 
ings 30 ‘eigan Ble 
\ibet” Heckel ine is wate de caried 
‘out, His soldier aad is dal go where he will 
live them, 

He attempts to eatey into the real world what 
he har learned with his make-believe companions 
and his tors. Here be often comes to grief. 

"The children he meets are act 10 obliging and 
complacent a1 are those of his imaginations He 
cies teins beget ico MS em age 8-107, 


ert, 
Each of his real playmates hat at muck desire 
i Mia po rae ec A enn 1s wh 
‘aan is king isa democracy, and the wor 

Clitdbes ax play Uocomes coe fo'time. Nor, boo. 
cever, in the first inatance. 

‘has to consider his own wisher 
and abso the actual Féew of life, be is at the point 
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Jews he lens Gampepisa He my 
coinpromise Gite: or much; easily or with great 


oar 

Se cau yobs igo om 
are open to him. He may sveert hiateelf so much| 
that 1c Hg be ions 33 a tyrant, forcing 
theni to to him. he is strong and vigorous, 
this is easier for him than for a weak child. 

‘He may, on the other hand, refuse to anert| 
himself. He may stand aside and watch, or with 
daw from rel Companions altogether, returning 
10 the world of tays and books. 

Ami, be may compromise 49 mach vat we 
ae 2 ‘think of him 43 survendering, He joias in 
ply. of his companions, sccepti 
lodaidce/uad their rang’ ‘Bur te fs txportant 9 
notice that here, by thi acrfice, be gana his end, 
since others love him and valoe him. He becomes 
fndispensable to thote who wish to rule. 

‘Geacrally, hevwever, a. comapromalse i 
more of leu eatily. Childrea take turns in ordering 
are mth, Gln ein 
seeing that bis ‘own sbare is a full one, eome sort 
of justice and fairness comes into being. 

i) therefore, the play comes to gratify 
an instinct of self-assertion. road has became 
a roundabout one already. (‘There is no longer the 
iment eet. (Them age 
sot rd etek 

= ot 
ing, judgment, all have come into operation before 
‘such complicated action is possible. 

‘Experience has Fone Rensoning 
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about experience has made porsble the making of 
‘Glan igtadvanee, After ie plan Soa ee 
ment. 1f the plin is 2 good one, leading to satis 
factory resaltr, then ont may pus on to greater 
plan. If ic fais in any respect, then experience 
Gnibles it to be modi war 

‘Aa the imsigct becomes developed and compli- 
cated ta this way, there comes # point where it 
imects with other instincs, 

‘An event in a child’ life wo which it Looks for~ 
ward and which gives it great standing amongst 
ite friends, is the giving of a tea-party, Here the 
Dupes inne blinked on with tbe lines of 

assertion. 

‘Nobody will miss the later element io the little 
hhott's make-up. Unless he is an exceptional child, 
hie will wish to arrange all the games and 
take commard ; al the objections with the 
eatement, Its wy vaxry.” 

Very often the giver of the parry bat to be sent 
to bed in order that the party may go on. 

‘The order of development that the child follow 
‘would seem to be : 

From birch tl the age of three, the instinct 
‘that i receiving attention is the “ hunger instinct.” 
By the time he is chree years of age, he bat lexzaed 
‘0 eat solid food, to eat without undue greediness, 
and to demand food osiy whea be is hungry. 
‘He has 2 kmowledge thes of how to maintain his 
own life when he is able to get food. He no longer 
make fotile ectempts to eat things that are pot 
edible, though be may make some error 

From three to tea he learns a great deal about 
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‘Rinuelf and his own power. He 
take care of himself and to defend 
‘The great tam of iden about fo 
collects is often spokea of a» the “food complex.” 
Thema ofp shot she olen of te 
“ago eotiples™ By a complex” we all esa 
1 Suu of eas, all ned together, aed all venting 


‘bso on iauinctive ampules 
NT ae seein of 





















Chapter FI 
THE PLACE OF REASON 


HE. principal point about the activities of 

taen shat they verve to gratify inuiocs, But 
| A by routes chat ate devioce. “They contrast 
very sharply with the attempts of the child to 
secure immediate gratification. 

Occasionally waiters suggest to us that our lives 
are artifcial, and that we sbould become “ nate 
ral” Asa tole, lice wore is weant by this than 
that we should recognise imrincta apd that we 
should atempe to gry them 1 aon at we become 
amare of desire. So soon as we strip a statement of 
thit Kind of the beauciful language in which ft ix 
‘often concealed, its tree meaning becomes: Men 
are anima, Let us therefore live a1 aniwoals, 

"The lowest savages we know live according to 
higher rae chan she 

itis true that the life of cities hae become 40 
complex, the end of all cur endeavour so far out of 
sgh hit we are often espe ele that tere 

i ewe snuck The the 6: 
called “indumtrial fatigue” Phe man who laboary 
ata tiay fragment of a process thet goes to make a 
complete retult that he never sees, feet about bis 
job 3s other men often feel about life. It becomes 
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Aiffcult to believe that all endeavour produces « 
Seal ot woe pleat me dine to sore ane 

Tn every atempt of msg. so ling_tngcshe il 
‘omnia ¥e Ee cared in conduc tbe 
hat sotde curb “placed upon the direct and| 
imivedin gratification of instincts. 

With the savage the law of the totem forbids 
him to eat, however KESgeY BE may be, cersain 
fich. If he is « member of the Kangaroo totem, 
then in po cireuasstances may he eat the flth of the 
Kangaroo. Again, women of the Kangaroo totem 
arg rigorouly barred from him. 

No explanatian af che law.of the totem exitta, 
Atterapts have been made to give reasons for it, 
‘but nooe of these explains all the facts. Even if we 
do ot know the “why” of the matter, we know 
the revulty—that gratification of the wo great 
biological instincts i forbidden in part. 

fined communitie, too, strong reictionn 
chuin; Homeer hangy & man may be, be at 
=a Property. He may not steal. ‘He may 
‘take food belonging to another without the 
minion of the owner, or without payment. 
{Fhe break these lava, then the hole community 
takes the side of the aggrieved man. ‘The man who 
breaks the law acts the community against him and 
becomes anoutlaw, until his punishment has been 
completed. 

‘The infant, on the ther hand respects 20 fa 
since he knows none. All he knows is his own de 
Hb impale, and be obeys it promptly: almort #1 

Seok condoce Hable co exons Te hay been 
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shown that the blind obedience to impulee that we 
believe is the law of intect life is fatal to the indivi- 
ual in many instances. The obedience to icopulte 
‘works perfectly, 00 long a8 crcamutances anit. But 
a change in Greutattancet does sot bring about 
change in behaviour. . The esschinery works in the 
fume way, even though ie may work for death and 
dor for be, 

‘Mun, more than say other azimal, is edaprable. 
‘Man szvives io climates other than those in which 
he was bora, He turvivet and domioates in lands 
that are sterile. He cromes barriers that have 
succesfully prevented the migrations of all other 
animals, “Av thousand wiles of sea, a thounnd 
tiles of desert, are the same to him. 

‘Fundamentally, there is no difference between 
the man who triumpht on the highest peak of 
Everest and the boy who exults on the summit of a 
tand-castle, ‘The same iestinct has been gratified. 

[Neither has taken the shortest cot to self-anertion. 
Each has planned. Each bas found dificalties to 
snemount.” Each ba surmowned them. 

In each case we have 2 proces of thinking our 
in advance a road can achievement. “We have 


‘All thought is not necenarily plannisg. 
Planaing hat to take into consideration two main 
facton. ‘There in the end to be achieved.” ‘There 
ihe conan at abn ‘Te ms wo 
ms runt have. jmselt and his 
Keown" kecwsig® fe gut whi 
“These have to be related to one another. It is 
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in this relating vogether two things that we dis- 
cover the beginnings of season. 

‘There is mote chan this, however. Any process 
of dixorers alternatives. Here comet 
in the need for comparison, and for decision and 
choice. 

“Thought climinates failures. Thought enables 
men 10168 falls tefme They are made and to 
vol them. The animel goes on to the carrying 
foot of an activity, and knows it ata filace, 2 
reatly, when the failure bat been made. ‘The 
creature may be merely bailed. Te way be billed, 
ice Hn ts jungle and th ts fur are cay. 
‘Men are able to avoid failures before they mul 


them. 

Here, thea, is the procew of reason at work. It 
4s interpored between impulse and object. It 
Jeads man to success. Not to the immediate petty, 
momentary success that comes of an impulse 
igrited, Gut the voce that comes of condoned 
endeavour crowned by achievement. 

‘Tr follows that we cancot belittle reason. If 
inatincy have made us animals, ic it reason chat has 
rade us men. If we owe out life to iamiact, me 
owe our way of life to reason. To soowt of us, our 
‘way of life seeras more than mere life itself. 

ie anitnal is hungry, and searches for food, 

ec goes bungry till it finds food, but t0 soon as 
the immediate appetite is satisfied, it rests. “The 
Ihngry dog has sufficient foresight to remain by itt 
ie Tae devoured it, The bow ext the whole 

ita Lil; satinfping its hoger for deys to come, 
ind Ipiag’vorpld at the mesey of any one of it 
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eaemier, The squirrel and the dormomte heard 
aguinwt the leen days of wincee, Certain ant appeat 
0 cultivate fungi on which they may live. 

Contratt this with che behaviour of man! ‘The 
same instincts prompt, thr samc cod is in xight, 
but reno kay tcespoied betwers he ewe, Man 

aa developed sgcicaleerc, vaniport and com- 
merce All over the world men are labouring in 
fields, anticipating the haager of mankind by 
‘months and years. My hunger to-day was foreacen 
one, two or three years age, As a rerulr, 1 am able 
{2g placdly with m7 wort, in place of lening 
ft and foraging like « wild dog. 

In place of grabbing the acre thing and pusng 
4c to my mouth to tert whether it might be eaten or 
, the reason of man bar enabled me to feed on 
the wheat of Argentine, the mutton of Australia 
‘the fruit of California,’ the Ssh of the Canadian 
rivers. Te in as if reason had extended my arms, 
to that my haeds reach to al these places; nd take 
‘the mesos to satinfy my hunger. 

Reason works to make man great. It extends 
his organs. With the micotcope it, gives im 
‘eener sight. With the telescope it gives him am 
extended riage of material vision. With the 
camera end the written record it makes hit smmory 
permanent and clear. With the automobile and 
the train and the steambost it. gives him swift 
and titeles feet. With the celephone it makes his 
voice carry beyond his immediate circle, o that he 
muy greet other men in Melbourne or San Fran- 
ciaco, and be clearly heard. 

‘Reston develops, therefore, asa means to achieve- 
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ment. It extends mn, and 20 brings the exch 
‘within bis ‘compu We hare already wed the 
iMlustration of the child lying ix itv cradle, stretch 
ing out is bande somite ching thc ae ae 

cin spite of fx grotesquencrs, the arm of the 
bag Beoed, 30 that as it desires things in 
‘ura, it sable to reach them. Imagine in the end, 
its hands hovering over the whole world, avd the 
arm rail growing with the promise that tlcimately 
the hand shall grope among the stare. 

“This is fact. Man's arms have been so length- 
ened. ‘The wotld moves and acte in rerpouse 18 
dase, But the way in whch i att wad owe, 
the orderly way of life that in greater or Jess degree 
Shnacteiet human hfe, is thereat of reason 

‘Planning inevitaby outrass performance. And 
ana result, every human achicvement is born in the 
brain of man, 98 an idea, before it becomes 9 fact, 
an achuevetzent. Einstein promises us already a 
knowledge of the bounds of the universe. So far 
a8 any of us can see at the Moment, no achievement 
of fact will follow the discovery. But he would be 
4 bold man, and a foolnh one, who would dare to say 
that no result can ponsbly follow. 

To the mind of a Marconi, man has already 
comppnicated with man through the ether befor 
2 tidbie scteal word bas paused. The impalse ba 
been felt, the end foreseen. All that remain ib to 
Beer ma wha bs camped a all oom bow 

very mac ‘eho bas tramped at 
pouible it is to fall io love with the road. One 
beta out. One decider where to go. And mud 
denly, 10 beautiful is the road, that the whither it 
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Jeads becomes of 20 whatever. The 
sg semis ee of ren 

‘Men find reasoning bing #0 attractive 
in themselves that they become careles of achieve- 
ah ‘They dove sight of che gual tn view, id 

iverge into by-roads. They. reach sornet 
cpio tcrene Gam tat ef WAED tiny we iS 

OF such scuf, broadly speaking, are the philo 

‘ach 3 are the philo- 
sophers and the scieatists made.” Such men are 
sareles of the achievements of fact, though in 
reality no other men have doze 10 much to make 
these posible. resemble the man who set 
ont to find his father's asver and who found 
Kogdom. ‘They discover new rosds, new goals 

sf men ttep in and transform these into high- 
ways, by which all men may reach new goals 
om ise gre regi ve te aces 

lura-vielet Light, 2 purely academic rer 
that Rosigen rumlied upon che Xray and 9 
made a hort of cozasiercial achievements possible. 
He bad no thought of posibilties in conaection 
vwith surgical and metallurgical work. 

Behind the achievements of Marconi there stands 
the labour of Clerk Maswell and Hertz, 

Tt becomes posible, therefore, to distinguish, at 
this stage two clases of moen. Both agree in being 
Asiven forward by mostinctive irapulses. But in the 
cone cave it in the oad that is important; in the other 
the goal alone counts. It is diffcalt for these to 
travel together. ‘The one wants to hasten, the 
other to Hager. ‘The one wishes to explore the 
bby-waye, the other to keep to the main toad. In 
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tnd SAY praca sunt the pLlsophet and She 
(ihe practical man, pt 
ag ete 
fails vo underrtand and is impaticat of the other. 
But in truth each is indiepentable to the other, t0 
life aud to man. Each mates powible the develop- 
ment of the other. The bert men of exch Kod 
Ihave never failed to see this. Bosinen men have 
endowed the uoiversities. Scientisu have put thelr 
Knowledge, grataitourly a» a role, at the disporal 
of the busines saxo. 





Dreaming will not toes, Le has be 
told, “Buc pouatoe came ta Europe to the Gn 
Snmance from a land dixcovered by a dreamer, 


Chapter VIT 
SUGGESTION 


'T in a great deal easier for mort men to do & 
thing that « number of other people are already 
doing, than itis for them to do it alone. 

Te in easier for most of vs t0 be disciples thin to 
be pioneers. 

ery few men woold dare venture into the 
streets wearing, say, 2 brillizot scarlet tie with vivid 
en spots of a shilling, Yer if such tiet 
ecame the fashion, by some chance of other, we 
should wear them without 2 thought. 

‘There it no exaggeration of dress or manner 66 
extreme that people will hentate to adopt it, 
Provided that it be the current mode. 

Reston plays very little pert in the matter, and 
taste apparently less. 

When recently fashion abbreviated ladies’ skirts 

i some of the first people to rath 
‘matter were those who should 


Ihave hesitated + who should never have 
Proceeded tend Reltion 

Wa pretty revue actrem should wear a startling 
hat, which avgmeats aod draws atteation to certain 
pleasing features of her face, we may be sure that 
‘similar hats will soon be on the beadi of people who 
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lack the pleasing feararen, and whose lack of them 
becomes more apparcat than ever in presence of 
the bat. 

“Toe iruvon bas lng Seen favourite, wih 
Inmorocs artists. Everyone in familar with the 

icwure of the eephantine lady, mulsichinned and 

far advanced beyond middle age, who, after watch- 
Jug + young snd slender mannequin parading in a 
frock, orders one exactly bike it. 

Matters do aot stop at mannece and drest. 

__ How many people are able to paw 1 crowd, for 
instance, vothout feeling a compulion to step 
de and Jini? 

HE you think at al! about ic, you will realise that 
done 2 sumber of things in the day that 
been prompted by reason at all. ‘That 
Jou have never chought them ont and adopted 
theta becaute you coatidered that they were good. 
Some of thems, you may say, you do becauee they 














ate habits, 
‘This explanation does not help at all. A habit 
is only a way of acting that has become practically 





automatic because it has been done so often. Why 
‘was it done in the first instance ? 

Some of your habits begen as reasoned acts, 
undoubtedly. Some of your daily activities have 
een renoned oat, and ae cari out becanie 
they seemed £9 you thing co do. 

You wear 4 prticolar tort of collar. You may 
‘or may not carry a stick. You may or may not wear 
spats. You travel to town each day by a cattiage 
of a certain clans, and yo2 would Isogh or show 
surprise if anyone were to ruggest that you should 
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travel by any other clas. Daily yoo eat a lunch of 
a particular type—to many courser—in a rertaurant 
of particular type. 

For alll these things double you could give 
what might be called reasons. But would 
bbe restos? Reasons should go before conduct. 
Reasons should decide conduct. 

‘With the majority of these actloms of yours the 
action bat come firre. When you are challenged 
tomy why you do them, you make ment. 
But it was ot thie that determined the sedan, 

fou are not giving a resson, bat ax 3xCUHE. 

“do you smoke t Becuxe you do your work 
better, and because itis #0 good for your nerv 

‘Dare you swear that you thought over the 1a 
of your work and made enquiies as to what 
might do to make yourself more eficient ? ‘That 
you made enquiries as to what meant you might 
take to steady your unsteady nerves? “That you 
found tobacco” was the awwer to both queatina 

It is hardly likely that your early experiments 
Pre you teh condones boar sbi 

If your reson for taking up emoking was either 
of these, or both, the case is diflercot with most 
yen, As a rule’ men smote because other men 
‘waoke, “The sight of other mea stoking amd 
Gojoying it is continval uggenton: “Go thou snd 





























‘The same things are true of your collss and. 

ties of many af your taste, of the books you ead 
yout 

and the soap you buy, of the Kind of house in which 

you live and the farnivare and pictures with which 

you gurround younelf, You buy and wear and me 
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thie things becaxse other people buy. and wear | 


sod we the: 

its ose the word “ sogeertion” The 

peas vey Ute, and mon writes on the 

Tbject Ihard’ put to it t0 discover 
satisfactory definition. 

Fortunately 2 deficition i sot secesary. All 
hat is eneatial ia that the fact shall be Faced —shat 
2 greit many things that we do are done without 
nang co our ove part. |Otbet prope do them, 
or other eo Sftbem 40 wand we fod 
ourse g them or wanting to do them. 

Ribas sade policy to embody 8 
suggestion in « forcible, direct statement. It 
tceceds with some bind of people, bot not with al. 

A forcible, direct werent comes to Poi 
cto Brith men in particalirm~at a a 
which they are not dow ro take wp. 

"The bos ageat wi enters an office with the 
remark, " You can’t get on without this book," 
tll be'likely to have the retort ang at him, “Pre 
got on without it for ewenty years, and I'm going 
to get on withost it.” 

‘more abilful use of suggestion would take some 
uch form asthe following : [think that you would 
find this book indispentable i€ you bad it by you 
for 3 few days. I'l leave it with you 
‘nd look in again at the end of the week. 

"The suggestion here is a double one. First, that 
the book will be found indispensable, Sceand, 
tbat the agent belicves what he ays, 

Crowds-ae-2 cole, suggest to us. action that 
imitative.” Individuals, too, may suggest thit We 
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iinet sedoes._In bah pe 
fs conveyed, not by words, But 

Hick 


dhe ruggestion 
aleeadly being pe 7 

‘Adverchermeate suggest action through words or 
[ivtnaivan of people ahs fe ght rendy 
be willing to imieate. if 

‘This i of come, not am explanation of che 
appeal of aut pictorial advertisement; but is 
‘icrely an illutration of the way ia which suggestion 
in employed in picture form. 

‘There is a suggestion in the wording 40 often 
en. on the placards of music-hall performance 
‘All seats may be booked in advance.” ‘The 
suggestion is that yoo will not get a seat unless 
you book. In other words, that many people go 
to that particular hall. 

‘There m2 suggestion contained in a “ well: 
drewed front of the howse” of a theatre; a tug- 
gession that is of sufficient value to a manager t0 
fake him give away seats in the stalls if he exnnot 
‘tell them. For empry stalls are themsclves a ¢ug- 
gestion, and one that does not make for the theatre's 















The phrates of the skitful anleiman are, in the 
main, suggestions. After = few trials, sometimes 
before, he has realited to what kind of suggestion 
the customer is ost likely to respond. “We are 
selling a great dea! of this just now” —“ You would 
find 2 stronger colour more effective ”—“' You 
bbave the right height for 2 coat of this kind "—and 
0 on. 

Aoy consideration of suggestion makes it lear 
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by mang page il ay sop ars all | 
uchuse and Igaxe with a very large parcel 

PY¥at a idle coudderaica makes fide, aso, 

that we do not always imitate the actions thit 

we se. 

‘Basinem sien will delay for a while and crovt 
the road becanse they see 1 few people asvembled, 
But if they see 2 number of aavvies employed 
in breaking up the road vurface they do not make 
sy attempte to seize picks and to join iu the 
ake bri Childsen igh 

w¢ fact jv a obvioas one. 0 might, 
fon seeing the navvies at work, pretend to work 
Whe them; imitating them in play, wich auch 
Jmplemens wt shey wer able ro were, 
has to, be explained, homer, why. ee 
actions ate adopted aya resute of ruggestion, while 
some other are not. 

Peshaps tho statement might be difleren 
worded. We ought not co regard the actions whic 
wwedo not attempt to imitate arsvoorsrions. They 
soggest no action 10 55. = 

“ne Gritson “pete anower would be that we did 
not attempt to imitate some actions because we 
do sot want to. This, however, implies that we 
e-wang to buy and wear all the ching that we 

uy and weat a8 4 1 suggestion | and that 
wwe do want to join crowds, 

‘Common sense has more than once jortifed iuelf 
gainse the academic view. 

‘Shall we sy, then, that the man ie the shop 
hhas succeeded in creating 2 want ? 

‘Want, or deste; i, as we have already discovered, 
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We decided, however, that it iy impor 


cxeate interest. 
ate forced ta believe, chercfore, that. the 
Interest was already there. In vs, though we kacw 
nothing of its existeace. Tt has remained for the 
talerman to make ub aware of oor wanes. 

‘Here it the reason of “crime waves.” ‘The 
publication of the details of a horrible crime it at 
Sace followed by the commzision of similst crimen. 
‘The published story has acted as « suggestion, 
BUT OVET TO THOM FIOFLE WHO ALKIADY WAVE 
AN INTEEEN—OF WaIC TAY ARE NOT AWARE 
iy canna, 


Te Js ao important conclusion, this, that_it_is, 











ible interest, 
Hrgcuci tol ger to be acewate chi Weare 
foresd fo ibe bole Wat there tnay ext relana of 


the mind, working in certain ways, without any 

Anowledge of the fact oa our own part, 
Further, there ia the iraportane practical con 

‘lution, that interest which i not conscious, may. 


yuggestion. 
the discussion of soggestion has led 
us back to interest, apd so to imatinet. Ex 
Plow probes that we ditcam wil Jed wp 

isk—ay inevitably as the priest and the cow and 
‘the maiden lead us back to the house that Jack 
Duilt—to the instincts. 





Chapter VILE 
AUTO-SUGGESTION 


UTO-SUGGESTION is 2 word whove 
combos goin a prevented it 
from becoming very $ 
cis not altogether a new word. Tt has been in 
the books for some years. it has appeared 
in the newapapers as well, mainly in association with 
the name of M. Cond. 
'M, Cové in 4 great man who, like 10 many other 
ate He eat aed f postion fom hi 
friends, 





‘The clue to the meaning of zuto-suggettion ly 
goutiiaed io the letter pare of the previout chapter, 
We discovered there that not all the things me sed 
and Tear act a rnggestons to us. ‘That what is 4 1 
toggetios for ove penes i not» enggaton 

Ona hat afternoon the sight of ap icecream 
foarrow may prompt mie to call if the néirsit 
café and order aa ice. On a winter afternoon 
game barrow —ncengely enongh, 
tol big rs es wen i he Londen ec 
the depths of winter—may shake me eile, 
Te yell certainly not send me in search of ices 

Ty may be said that the actions 1 see carzied on 
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about me may leave we indiferent, may prompt 
ine to imitative action, or may provoke in me strong 
ition. Tr is only those which act in one of 
ln fro ways that ean be regarded aggestony 
jon or opposition are proofs of the presence 
of Jatere, Taelfcrence mean the abeave of 
vee tha, when we are conde 
jo that, when we are ing suggestion at 
aly ve ive to conser woo he pean 
whore _interest_is aroused and the articn “which 
| aroases, Bis Stésast. 

Since all suggestions work through the interest of 
che individual, since at is his own interest that 
[prompts him to act in accordance with the sug 

saat tccETion 38 avto-succRTION. 
ised 19 the seventh chapter of thi 
book The 1 direct cleat, atement is bly 
to aronieé_oppesition. A good .salearann te 
malsr itepeat tbat jousdh at al Lig «com 
nied. We teldom tay, * You faut Rive’ te ite 
th” 

‘The mildest of men resent being commanded by 
others, ‘The instinct of sef-awercion promprs m 

to asert emscives by (ppos 
Menu aipr Seer oe ona thee 
to ourtelves. There are snany thi 
to do and forget.to do. There are 
we feel that we ought todo snd must-26 
fand that we yet neglect. 

‘Men tie knots ia their handkerchief, and later 
find that they have forgotten what the knot wat 
for. In theit own homes, when it is impossible 
0 do what they intended, they suddesly reeiember. 
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uti® set for shi wll hae to be comidred 
cf. ‘They are important, but they are not 
legis to the prot oper. 

“Many people have read books on “new thought” 
in order to combat such tendencies in themselves. 
Some of these books contain much that is of val 
bbut the contents of many are sor exscdly “new, 
and ae often free of anything that can be called 
 choughe.” 

om of there books there is a great deel about 
antovsuggestion. The general idea—not an invari= 
able one hac if you have bad abi of sa 
sort of which you wish to be tid, you ought to t 
10 yourself aboat it in an impressive way before 
you go to bed 

1 you haven unplemant duty before you chet 
you think you are likely to forget or to try to evade, 
You are recommended to adopt the sime coure 
‘faction. 
stat sand st your bedside You clench yosr 

ands, you thrast out your jew, you expand yout 
chest dad you ey, with sorcthiag of the al o 
Ajax defying the lightnings, “To-morrow moraing 
[Lvl dicharge che cook” ‘Gradual you begin © 

ind yourself feeling heroic, a1 Hf discharging the 
cook were somerhing like fighting Dempeey, and as 
if you were capable of tackling the tatk with exit. 
Tauch a mood you get into bed and fall slep. 

‘Morsing comes. You are reminded by your wife 
‘that the cook has ro be discharged, You cemem- 
ber the exercises of the night before. Discharging 
the cook stil seems similar to challenging Demprey. 
But on the othec hind, you yourself seem smaller 
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than you did last night. You cannot recover the 
heroic feeling, though the tank refuses to shrink in 
the same proportion. 

‘Yon discover that, onles you hurry, you wil 
be late for the office. You hurry off, mutter 
seoman's job.’ 
the preci eect that “ sagprtoa” of 
i at upon many people. It permanently 
‘magnifier the tsk that har to be faced, but it doer 
not permanently magnify the individual who har 














10 face it 
In Tolitol’s euszy, “Why do men drug them= 
selves? he apeals of 4 man who was about to 





gomimit «murder that he and a woman had planned 
between them. He found it diffcalt to fac 

ask. He did nor grit his teeth end clench his firte 

and push out his chin No; he sat down and 
smoked 4 cigarette. 

‘Then he went to commit the marder without 
any difficulty. 

at teems understandable. Tt is om a par with 

all experience. If a, mam stecly hismelf with re- 
solution to weet « difficult siteation, he generally 
brea dom when be foes ce eration. There 
ate, of corte, exceptional men. ‘Thit, however, 
fa the rale. 

1 _Reseunan ay ore of el ‘The will may 
resolve on something that a 40 
what we have spoken of ax interest. Coné mould 
speak of imagination” which, 8 be oes the 
‘word, meant much the 

Cone claims, and there in very ay Lie “Honbt thet 
he Ws sight, ~ 
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into conflict with interest—or imagination—iaterest |? 


aout the that you have 
ranktd tg Tot Hbs ont aisd bere somplert 
blank? You say, “I fad 40 amany thingy to think 
of, chat they dave it completaly out of my head.” 

Run over dhe many thigs thc you had to thik 
of, Some of them were imporsasi, since thep.wvere 
connected with your plans, your work, your ad-! 
Yancement. Buj-many of them were tere tifcs 
‘Trifles though they were, hey postemed more interest 
fox Jou tip did th mater of your relat, 

the teifles that were isteresting came into 
‘confit with the reschutions that were not interest- 
{ng to yoo, the battle had but ove issue. The 
revolations were, a¥ you rightly wy, driven out of 
Jour head. "They yelded to eaperor fore, The 
Tien were backed by i acs of our tate, 
the deiving 

‘Oat ot Conds teary Con's methods grow 
aturaly. 

‘These methods are the revere of thote shi 
have been spoken of earlier in this chapter. "The 
faecal sol may be cepa op 
tab; whi flog per a sabes pest 
teh is making suggestions to himsll 

"They attempt 10 link ox the suggested matter 
+0 the interest. 














“nog _sand-end adopt beroic-and-tease 
attitudes, You be down quietly in bed, or_eit 
tafertably in the mt cory calé you ln 
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derer, Smoking 2 cigarette, idly watching the 


oke, Touaging comfortably-—at sach times a man 

re relax others. Relaxation is 
pase: eto men peepee and very few 
can do it without a deal of practice. 

"Then you regard the tail at already accomp- 
lished. You do not trouble about how, or in what 
sway.” Yon do not wonder how you shall go about 
it. You do.notahink over the dificultios chat are 
‘vo be overcome. You think only of the revult; 
bus even thi. with na ferce. concentration. 

‘You say to yourself that a certain resule will 
about. ‘Coué bas found thar his all-embracing 
fermi, Day by, day, in every wy, I shall ber 
come better,” bat been very But there 
fF'no reaton why specfc’ wiabes shoald ‘ot be 

ro 





tion is of great value in enforcing some- 

tupon the mind, ar every advercser is aware. 
He doot nou patra lage suber of placard of the 
tame kind to that nobody shal} mist seving them, 
but largely so that the same people shall see them 
‘again and again. 

‘Coné finds, that bit formola js most effective 
when it is repeated every sight and twenty times 
Te in has al value. 

je number twenty has no magical value. It 
happens to be «good working number 

‘has moggested that 2 piece of tring with 
‘owenty knots in it should be used. Again there is 
no virtue ia 2 piece of string with knots in it. 
Bur any attempt at counting would distract the 
mica from ic telazation. 
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Public attentica hat beea attracted to Coué 
‘on account of the application of his cheorizs to the 
eure of illness. Tess has + great fascination f 





‘The cure of ilnentes is no busines of ourt ia 
this book Tt i entuely « shatter for medical men, 
Cougs methods will be enploed, we beng ex 
ployed, by physcians, where these methods teem, 
Se ae as their employment bj 
ere are dangers in their employment 
others, Medleal wen somecimes a pychologles 
to help them, where it seems that che gine 
can apply his parucular methods wath advantage. 
Bur u ‘medical man is always at and, fo arch, 
resulu and to tee af progres being sande in the 
desired direction. 

‘Methods of auto-suggestion are being adver- 
tied widely by quackt in Britain and America, 
‘Thete men claim to cure diseates that they cannot 
even diagnose, by methods which they’ do not 
‘underitand—as anyooe with the requisre Inowledge 
nay learn from their advertisements. 

‘Quacts seldom adver in quarters hee their 
notices are likely to meet the eye of people ponesting 
a eRe Lass hs 

1 tign by which you may kaow 9 qu 7 
tain result—a definite cure. 


he guarantees 2 
‘A bene faz lswper does not guatantée that he 
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vill win your cate. A dona fide medical man never 
guarantees a core. 

‘All that you bare a right to demand of a profes 
ies ae i be ol Sra hn hte 
fewional sll to your vervice, 

Tent cates ee 
Sr opee Se fren eee 
aquackt Hour ike paruite upe the fore trees 
‘And M, Coxé is 4 great man. 


Chapter 1X 
DAYDREAMING 


i he chapter which deal with “eugerion” 
and “ auto-aoggestion” it was neceanry to speak 
of an hhegon of. which we wee not aware} 
tow “ vaggettion ” appealed, 

Jr might be sulening to opeak of wh" 
hhere. But all of o are quite aware that there ave 
cceations on which we have said, “Ths is exactly 
what I wanted. T never knew before that I id 
want it.” 

We have alceady said that in the presence of 
food, ot in those moments when we actually think 
of food, we experience  detize for “food.” Bur 
eae all amare hat there ae moments when we 
are working, in which we experience an aneasinem, 
tad yer ic doesnot dawn on ua tht we ae huni. 
We do not here speak of 2 desire or a wish. 

Beshups the word “craving” wil tthe cn, 
* Cogeigg ” is, a rather strong word, an 
as heiy of eqcaioest of which we are spel 
4s often quite mild, Sufliciently strong, perhaps, 
to make ur realite that we are not working at out 
highest eficiency ; but no more. 

Hunger has been wed here for the sake of an 
cxauple, bot banger coer oot often rouble the 
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average man. Owing to an abundance of food in 

‘our cues, its comparatively low coat, and to regular 
Iuabite of cating, only an vafoccanie minority of 
the popolation ever experiences acute hunger. 
‘Osher instincts trouble us «great deal more 
doa Winger. 

“The reason for this is chat the satidaction of 
dnunger is enential to fe. Unless you take measures 
to gratify the unger of a community, there will 
ot be any community at all As a rewlt, all 
ivilnations are oxgasined very largely a8 food-ptp- 
dicing and food-calecting and food auibuting 
organisations. 

or other purpose civilised communities ae leat 
ficiently orgenned. 

“The interests of which we are unaware are thote 
which have never becorie tramdormed into dasires 
Once interert has become desire, we are aware of 
it, and we are at once able co begin plansing i. 
ofder to transform the dese into accomplishment. 

1 Everrene to familar with was. commonly 
} ellled mind-wandeting. It is something to whi 
alll men ae gives, mote or le. 

Tc is cooumonett, perhaps, in the case of people 
who are engaged. st routine work. They become 
abstricied. “They become aware, 2 few momentt 
liter, that they have not been thiniang of their work 
at al but of rorething ele, quite wocounected 
‘with ie. 

_, Often they find it dificult to say of what it is 
‘hat dhey have been thinking im_the interval. 

Some people, however, are well able to recall 

what it is that they have been thinking of, It in 
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often a 120 vivid at.10 tecm real, 
shat, hatcappeat ‘ches. Sometimes there 


very unlike their real surroundings. 
Oram includes a amber of people, 
We speak hare ott dagdeae? The 
“ica” is sae parle beanie ch, ole ip 
‘unreal; pardy because, vio Se nie $rqrq the fact that 
the Ea ‘is not whole beart a greaf 
seustines trie then 
‘The fir: point of importance is_the fact. tha 


although he man's life in 2 meas, is bound a; 
‘his work, the daydream i able co lure ian) 
epee Ho caer, bi ay, bl frare— > 
depend npn thwart, od yes be abandon 
i for «ime at le, snd rdf much attnton! 
fo the daydream that he Ffocges completely his 


“Tay ber po pod eceaary of the fact chat| 
{WE DAYDREAM 11 AT TIMES MORE INTERETING THAY ! 
ACTUAL MATTERS OF PAE DAFORTANCE P 

‘Wha ae daydreams aboot 


Mec ate old me thas thie doydeenms ace about 
their work Such men have claimed that their 
daydreams did not take them away from their 
“hie as have put a diffe plexi 

ow questions 1 diferent complexion 
cathe site Lomeres, ‘The depdiam Bey We 
pega wih wes oc it wt yey dese 
‘of thing from che planning that i wo 
fn che cae ofall good work, mags 

‘Planting, it will be remembered, bad to take into 

account two factoc-—the work that had ¢o be dane, 
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ad the ality and reioarcn of the man who wat 
wo doit. 
Daydrearing about work taker i 
aly of these. 
the daydreanser and his own 
“When you daydccam about your work, therefore, 
it is not the work, but yourself doing’ the work, 
that interes you. "You se youre doug nmazing 
things, astonishing otber people and yourself, An 
in presence of this amazing vision of youself, you 
begin to “feel good.” You ceate co be an ordionry 
amas, You become + prodigy, You tomer over 
your buiness and your fellows like a colowus, 
Whea the daydream ends, you come back to 
earth. You fall, rather than soar gently. Mort 
aycreama end with 1 sigh 
fet peone fod daydreaming pleat. 
‘This fact gives us 2 clue to an understandiog of 
the daydream. When we feel pleavure, interest 
Ihasreached a goal for the time being. An instinct 
thas been gratified, 
‘The daydream of the type referred to is dearly 
onset with te inatioce of teleower 
ched "This in true, but 
‘ae. It is « phactom of the 
ind “Trig cllection of ident, 
four work and your play, on the other hand, are 
realgubeligneree 
‘Te follows, therefore, chat some of your interest ia 
directed to the outside world, and'is driving 
‘Another pars i directed to 
ideas within yourself, diving you on to 4 fat 
activity, which interferes with your rea) activities, 





0 sccount one 
adivaye aboot 
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‘Thi makes of your miad_s, kingdom divide 
against itself, The wey iad.» Horton sided 
iP iy aitsctiog all once stock of fonerest towards 
real ends. ¢ 

“The fact that some of your interest is expended in 
dagsireaming mnggeses that your business, your home, 
agai rues a yor aes Ts 3 
interes 

‘This is became, probably, your interest hat got 
weit dear’ to you in the form of deiize. 
Becaabe, 1B Tact; yoo do wot kaow. what it is chat 
yoo want. 

‘There are a3 macy daydresnge as there are men 
sod women. Tt would be very eaty to give exami 
lt, but ince every mans daydream coating « 

few elements that make it his own daydream, dis- 
fet (rom that of any other persn whomaceret 
it would be misleading to quote a few, and to 

i oe the daydream that has been spoken 

tum to 1 ram that has been 

of. It shows clearly, € we may regard it as a 
 Jeish” that the man whore daydream it is wishes 
very much to be regarded at ¢ prodigy. Very 
likely he is sothing of the sore. If, boweres, be 
were te conde wat is daydream Bas toma. im 
to cleily, be might take some steps ia this direction. 

‘Fle might consider seriously what capacity be hat 
for be a prodigy. “He might comidec what 
opportunities bit life offeca im for excelling in 
some faiticalzr way. ‘This is real planaing. It 
tay noe rerut in the man becoming a prodigy. 

Te il certainly take him farther on the way 
‘than will daydresraing. 
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But daydrevalag 





so farllycuy, and get. 
much, wre for po effort, that Reece 

Tndulge fo Gta. thei: ommcost. Tt is a 
Kar that ls extznordioarly Uke the caing of dng. 





Advertiting”” Tn the one case we make uF apa 
0 Poa in ode, wayias. ee 
fn the one ease the advertiser says to the 
in, We can help You to rea Your plan 
in the other, he tays to the ordinary man, “We 
ean make your daydreams come trae.” 

‘At the moment there is on the hoardings 
singularly beautiful poster. It re age 
nding ear the edge of a frothing sea. Clifs 
and seabirds are io the plccuce and the sky is heavily 

ded. | The frre word of the Iegead underea 


is Saye! 

Het a he material of what i probably the 
eorumonest of daydreams: ove that can be’ met 
wih oer aad oe agin in youtlas 

‘and men dream again and agsin of svi 
from danger a Beattfal pet. Tha the prefce: 
Tr ie the sequel that is sos important. ‘They are 
‘Hgaked, epplasded, rod admived without sit. 

tis the daydream of gaining the admiration 
wontly a ol, 

To eal Hife auch things have to be worked for, 
ardaovaly and continvondy. Io the daydream 
be terrae from daydreamic ad bool 

fis nota far tore 
or to watch Sime and pla chat Gal with hese 
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themes, Crnde melodrama, whether on the tt 


of the screca of fu the printed book, is very f2 
retuoved from real Efe. iss 










reason of it soccess, 

‘aot only of crude productions, It 
ly to those of a higher clas. Superior 
if goue x0 the aklog of there. They are 
heer wrinen, ‘ener, sted, re produced, 
‘They kave beea worked over ti 1 lon 
look so uateal se the poorer claw of work, They 
‘teem lew extravagant. But the core and heart of 


‘is the daydream. 
bee Myry; single clae to the secret af popa- 


latity, ft woold teem to be conromeiry 70 tux 
ereasau, All appeis co great general patie 
i are widely responded to appeal, not 10 the 
Snterest that ix dicected outwards, to real ends in 
4 real world, but to the interest that is boand yp 
i, that serives to escape, and that in its steiy- 
eteater the daydzeats.. 
1¢ widely popular appeal makes ase of day- 
dreams of «spe thet are commento great mane 
‘This 2 true, not merely of books and plays. It 
in alao trae ofall forms of publicity. 











Chapter X 
THE OUTCROPPING OF INTEREST 
[Teepe fe shat 





ib ons in which latezaat in cou 

‘being directed to goal in, the teal 

fast a5 huran interest Jeaves it central 

Peerrelr it is used. 

| ‘That isn idea ie, eof oad ch 
‘The ea face tha re byes prove obi al 

erent is ot directed 10 real ad 
tre able 0 ee tee wa ia which fvetee 














"Thee it frac of ah the dopdeam, Later we 
Shall have co cousder soae other thingt cht are 
cloely related. There are all mental creation 
amatiey crented hecamse taterest mot permed 

hy Ll with rea has, 
“There i secondly, esi, we 
shall Later bave to consider other things that are 
related. Here man creates fictions, since he can- 
not find real directions for his interest. In the work 
of are, che daydream is given form aad an appearance 
of reality. yeaute of the tpectator are 

aa as pape Spr ce, M 

ere Mi 
looks out from himself to ‘world, and ses it as 
wel rhe can, Thea be begid the task of apiag 
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i ecording to inthe He harnens she rie 
te TE peta man bie Wide 
dreamer , the practical man realises. What 
in the cue ain «daydream, what in 

4 book of 4 picture, become in, 
the cate of this It an ackleveroent. / 

‘Every achievement was a dream at Grst. 

‘This does not mean that daydseaming of the type 
‘that is «© common will necemarily Iced on to 
cebiererarats aA =r, it does nothing os 

i ¢ perton who daydreams a great deal {sj , 

ally not aware that he ‘wants any defini 
{hing All that he knows is that his daydreams are 
@ great deal more pleasant than his work 

‘A grest dea! of the interest in tpectacler—cer- 
tainly the greater part, not the wbale—i closely 
elated t-te Tatetcr io the dayérexm. 

see, Sata Er wage Cheng aera, 
pi jes in. tcamph throogh a. capi 
Feds tema to weich sod to cher kine 

Shall we aname that each of the persons cheering 
has made an estimate of the precise value of the 
geoeral's exploit ? Shall we believe that each of 
the spectators has calculated exactly how much 
the victory has affected himtclf personally; how 
much the pation, aad how much civilisation ? 

‘Shell we believe, on the other hand, that the 
man who chootes toch a time to hurl ¢ bomb 
at the hero of the moment bas made a precise 
‘estimate of the value to civilisation of the removal 
af the general? 

‘We know that the terrorist will endeavour to 
justify his action oa she ground chat tyranta will 
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Tbebave berter Ibeliese that thelr 
sions will be by snift and violeat dea 
iy Rowers coms Uke cues we beve already 
jocd, to be AN EXCUE RATAEK TULAKA REAION, 
‘Wp are incdined to lock for something ware peroonsL, 
at ie to the man who Kills hiss? 
‘What is the general to the man who cheers him? 
Far back ia history, or even among primitive 
people in recent times, we should have been able 
‘ery emily te acenust for he asanination, Thee 
vevery king held his throne by tbe 


He a eer ako all meet 











‘There can hardly be the same expectation in. 
‘Biren be Ha Bed he general the Joop 
that when he the in 
the crowd will decorate bis murderer, iat 
che carriage, and cootioue the festivities edag 
to progumme, altered ealy by the change of hero, 
‘ack expect "our ins comaca 

ee tee a eee in doer not 
to escape. “The cizcumttances of the 

are such tht he ha no oppor. 
Hee permits caprore without resincance, he congesen 
his guilt, he goes without lisching to execution, 
His oame ja in all she_papers. Hr avramns aa 
vce, Popic xOnCE. ax. 51s nium, for the thine 


pose throughout _is hercic. Rather more 
like eo ‘Pow Fa erage Beto, it a trme, than that of 
a red one. 

Bot amongst certain obscure brotherhoods, hit 
same will for years be honoured 2s that of a martyr. 
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His portale will hang fn rooms where men, meet 
furtively. 


Such 1 man has declded to be a martyr. His 
interere in notoriety fs greater than his interest in, 


Not a, ‘baye dled for grea for 
she trot "May have Wed or feed ota, 

‘The great lewon ‘we earn from martyr is that] 
interest in belng 1 hero ia the eyes of others cau bet 
to fovense that euflerlag and desth teem iosignifi- 
eat. 
Extreme, typet ate louroctve. They serve to 
luntraté points that we might eaily overlook if we 
teoudered ony ordiony typet. Tey ae like the 
diagram that dranghermen make to emphaste 
certain factors. 

“To the terror the eucceneul public fgare ft 
sival, “Fle iy « man aha occaples that place in the/ 
public eye chat in the other man’s by right, 

“Thete is in the mind of the terrorist shy jussret 
in birgell—the ted, carearonable direction 
of igen the aan a woof ter 
people. ae the @ craven. 

ln es sa cponcive Sel sacs scare 
them. He may not know how to do so. He may 
aj rh to do tone det 9 
eal Gad" enjoy exaggera sm. He my 
sot have the ability to do 00. 

But there remeint the fatense desire for the 

fat place in public notice, for adulation and 
fame. ‘The more exuaragant becomes ibe day- 
dream the sore siding is the difference between 
the state of thinge it represents and zeal life. 
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Moet daydreams a we have sendy sid, end 


pat ‘The exvaragant daydream cloves 
‘a tigh, bot ig leaves behind it am aftertaste of 


mest, eavy, Bitterness and hatred. 
hi oman indulge auch Teelngp, they 
‘begin to try to make them reasonable. avert 
ezeuses, ‘The man who eavica other human beings 
[ier ‘Place in the world’s affairs sed a sae oe 
Iche world’s goods, invents strange philorophies an: 
ipolitiesl beliefs to maake his feclings appear right 
and. rearonable. 
‘Thay we find men who rele iat no two 
uppies ia a siogle litter are ieving that 
Ein eaten thei heh or race abt TaoAL 
‘notion of “justice” is perverted, too, in 
the endeavour to make the extravagant daydream, 
with ite after longiogs, reasonable. 
“Jee ™ tects echeme which would 
e daydreamer where his daydream 
“Tajaatice” ta the actual state of a thine ‘which 
eeps him where be ir 0 Toag at he retnino what 


keke 
He tala excitedly of  Bherey.” He regards bit 
set ohe picked il af some 
ol he bs otal 
om csi arsged ‘Roy 
Stinent penon will do. It ay bers great politfeal 
ings may be x Seances fe ited 
‘or un exper. 
Ty ek 8 Feedom" woul, he io 
rapiliy put men acd yrmen in the Hyht 
pat ges eee a ee 
lofty ace, 
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He demands, we zealise, that the whole world 
hall be, upset. That other men and women shall 
be despoiled of whatever fortune or endesvour oF 
natural saperiocity bave brought thew. 






‘some fantastic political 
theory or an eccentric thao it ia to plan, 
aad W act la secordance with the plan vill it comes 
to fruition. 

Here we sett withthe vluion ofthe problem : 
Ho come i that oteligant nen adopt and believe 
Political, social and economic philosophies that can- 
not withnand a moment's criticism?” 

‘The reply is that these men want the theory to, 
be ttuc, 40 sxtongly that they cannot rake stepe to! 
disprove it. If we wish ardently for a cereain 
thing, we ein find restoas why we shovld have it, 
And we are vnable to sce the faienen of these 
rewon1, 

Esough te has been spect with che ter 

ime to return to the 5 spectator. 

‘This man cesta a beh igs 

Ja the Giydream the daydresiner invariably 
Dbeholds himself as the hero. iy the prese 
tation ia frank and uomistakable. Sometimes it i 
2 litle disguited, but the brisfert of eximinatious 
is taficicat vo reveal that even 10 itis n0 exception. 
Tus theme is invariably var paroezaure 4s m0, 


‘So that any great ‘centring about a0 
heroic ie Whe diydren sede tal for he 
time being. 











Ii 
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The 9 of u princen, pessing 
to the cathedral white dhe iy airy gel re 


4 of eh thoisandt 
“Tee rt gene Caney ‘é 
ina emotion, & eur 
feeling. ‘he 4 becots Abn rn 
way that is ‘on /t 
GY apetatr aes Masel or entll with the 
ef the apectatie. 
spectacle men behold the bride of the 
daydream, the companion “WhO "Eas 2 pce in 
“tiem sero pecacalas prod alive that 
3 master fuction realise that 
tale elf may becotae weanone, ae 
‘ramus of people, moving rapidly, may tic, 
fb, jannably, the eat a continually 
insight a futon and clearly related 
exotral 
"The epectacle then soqeleess messing. It j 
mast of men and women, animals god machin. 
and. serocrurer~all related to a central heroic 























figure. 
lite the Perle yar i the spectator Nawal 
crowd before him has assumed & personal aspect. 
Te'hat become hs. He feel emotion, Incret ia 
Roc lane produce un ted co psp hin, He 
jucer co grap. 
ives co messy the mamas of ten end animal, 
the great buildings, the immense space. He 
overwhelms us. We tend vo turn away from things 
Ghat overwhelm ox O. Hleary har dhsteated the 
frivoloualy but ‘his manner war— 
in a Lide story, Pryebe and ike Prkyscraper. 
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‘The immense ching imprenes vs in proportion 
to iu ize, perbapn. But it seruxeny_vt ony 
Fo THR_ERTENT_ JO WHICH Wa ARE ABLE TO MAKE 
Fg Om oe 
at, man interests ws emotionally, 
aly Ms He bean ba eheh wate BEG tls Hs 
oarelver, aod his greatne our own grextnest, 








Chapter XI 
Blas 


Li mee, and particelarly those who hold 
responuibie positions, depend very much for 
thelr roccet on thal capacity for ximeting 

‘comrectly 2 svation. 

ie i pechape imposbe fr any man to form an 
entirely impartial jodgment. It is pouible for a 
few men tot a what geal Su. For the 

at major,  oponible 

"Prejudice afecis al humae jodgaenn, 

Zan often eye, “Let fe eel you what 
‘hink,” or “This coy opinion.” What follows 
in neither « thought aor at opiaion. 

Tes mercy the stremneat of » prejudice, 

Dickens has weittea of x geotleman who suw a 
reference to King Charles's head in everything that 
be heard or ead This parccalar geuderan wad 
fonae, He carried to cfces, x0d m9 an untrue 
direction, 2 common human trait. 

Is the eathosiast who tees“ ” ever 
where very diferent? The polsiea cank wi 
eet **syranny”” everywhere, 46 he diflereat ? Ts 
the “ ntiSemite” or the “anti-clerical” very 
Tie fe moder of sta vehomins a 

re the majoct tants” an 

“ites”? a0 very ‘aifcreny, er alt 

. 


Bras br 


eg eae 

~~ ae 
tore ditace fp a trigit a Bot coerbee 
ra i 
Eee age 
fatal Bet ae They Sik 

Tf the magnet is on Mare tand side of the 
path, chen some of the leftsidedness will be imposed 
on the movement of the 

Teis quite common to weet s taza wbo, $0 ton a8 
we ty to interent him ia a new idea, eoquires, 
‘How mach money is there in itt" 

His ier n-maney it permanent one, that 
affects his interest in everything else. 
ja hautey wan eager,” Bot what is there for me 
in this?” 

By which quertion he meses: “ How could thit 
be wed to make me mote it than I amt" 

Te may be grated shat se ae very lepine 
reasons in the Grst place for ukiog interest in a 
new proposition. If bbe the end for which 
the mau 1 working, he will fst of all examine che 
Be oem tag a era 
plans. nee the plant are formed, however, and 
Hin, Oe a mc ene 
interest will be directed to the carrying out of the 

in. ‘The monetary result is bound up with the 

inal achiewement. 

‘But there are who will find char the 
sogarea ears 
aecies men oreo oo ore Son 
interferes with their work 

‘ 
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‘The interes: in money it now felt, at this mage, 
ma worry. Worry tscans that toro interests are at 
toss 3 

“Thee se ep who sce cits of thomuclrs 

» Whey. feel compelled. continually.10 
dj this hats ad cast, vo Oger with Chee 
ah ohh Whey Tel my Ke sealag he back of 
their collar ot may have ‘mined sideways, 

Others are compelled to attempt to vee their 
reflections in thop windows as they paw along the 
streets, in order to sce that their appearance ia 
Sy are, of ing without good 

ey are, of counts, act tt good reaton, 
Other” people. are. ot ctidkag them. “Other 
Rr hey have hee Sony pik dren 

for, if they have taken ordinary pains in dreaing 
themucleet, ate thei ties misbehaving. 

‘But the behaviour indicates an obseuive interest 
in themselves and their appearance. 

Te would seem absurd, at first sight, to say that 
hese people “ withed "thar others would erincive 
them. They do not mean this at all by their 
onda 

‘A critic must, however, take some notice, how- 
aver alight, of that which he criticises. And all 

¢ feat of criticitm, the agziery leat something may 
Bag ne tes su overwhelming interest in 
cue’s perdanal appeazauce. 

‘The well-dresed man thinks about hie pessonal 
appearance when he drenes. ‘The man. who wor- 
des about it thinks about ie all day Tong. 

"The welldrened man ie able to go about bis 
businew without a shought about his appeazmce, 




















Bias 


But the interest of the other man is deflected 
all day long—deficcted from all the things 
‘aly mare ‘this one useless, facile innerest. 
is mid to be a cure for such worries, and 
you will find it set ovt in some of the many books 
‘that people kindly write to help us. 
Te wotoething Lite thie: “Teli youre firmly 
that there is nod ar eet Keep on 


‘Az tell aly nip? Peal 
geo fen a gerd of it 
on Hom long wil be before Lar ca aoe 
‘ou try to care » about 
wort Ye Say veces ery rt My 
wth ny cave, he giving of woch advice has cerned 
financial worty from a number of the people who 
ve it. 
he ‘any worry of this vort has a history behind 
it, In matters mental, a in matters bodily, we 














way. To be understood 


it be faithfully followed up, to 
ae eam of childhood, Ie wil ead a0 
episode in which appet 
pearl be na wectlece int rtd ins cep 

appeared to be an it revalted in 
HE ofthe face, ner eo the 

Adult: made the remari that are ual on sock 
occasions. They seid, “Poor Little gill It 
dsSgure ber for life.” e 
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The child uaderstood the remark, and it gave 
‘her an unpleasant ahock. 

‘The mind of the child hat a very simple way of 
dealing with many things that are ampleasant,. It 
forgets them. 


‘Some adults pomess thin power also. Other sre 
SCARE! ty neerengmy 
‘The child acts aatarally in forgetting ench things, 
Here aatste. works begehclly. For the. ch 


That not sufficeat experience, and ite powers of 
Texsoning axe cot tuficicatly , to permit 
Talaesacee 

With an adult the case is altered. 

The adalt, with mature powers of reasoning and 
with a body’ of experience to guide him, is able to 
deal adegoately with an unpleasant sitaation ar 
experience. He is not only able, but mz aun. 

cangot put the matier “out of bis mind, 
Ae chould happen o forge iu ery much 
jin his mund. “It act the the hidden magnet, 
deficeting all his mecrest from the directions whi 
he wishes 1t to follow. 

‘Whenever me find, therefore, the operation 
prejudice, 2 bias, that obrrudes inelf mto life, 
anterfering with matters in which it can properly 
Ihave no place, we matt be prepared to find that 
something has, at wome tite or other, intentionally 
‘or unmtentiozally, been thrust “out of mind.” 

‘The early period of childhood is a time at which 
the foundations of euch prejudices are most geoer- 


aly Isid. 
TEany efforts to dincpline the child aren a rule 
ccocapanied by experiences that are unplearant. 











BLAS as 


‘The adale ecto eben if he 
a ine! tn 
ot pep ae ‘This Is not the case. 
eee Dee ee 
sgn Fes at tlt ote 
see one = He 
wi a Pcs pace 
fa fo ew ou eS et ch, 
Boer ad ei, 

ede 2 att ue wat, 
bot he fs quite uosble to grsep the Idea which they 
are intended to convey. 

As a result, 2 discipline that Jaterferes with bis 
wishes, tending him to bed when he wishes to 
Continoe playing, making him eat bresd-and-batter 
‘when he wishes to eat cake, ecero to him a tyranny, 

‘Very often the disciplinary period follow tharply. 
and suddenly 1 loog period of tadulgence, 

‘The child ean only regird the changed attitode- 
i pron day ad lke 

ere 
when none of his wishes was thwarted. 








it ete re the experience mata peat hock 

Aheypttade Cowardssnyhing hat can 

ee Te ea Saeed 
a per, 





gy naad fr prt aod ity tees Perl 
rs rand for great ies For! 
thelr realisation great deeds bave been performed, | 

Blut fn the cite of the people we are comsidering 
the words mean nothing great or Sine. ‘They mean 
othiog more than freedom from any restraint 


‘whawoever, “ Tyranay” is restraint. 
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Soch prejudices may expren chemelres in may 
re Ses alee er 
‘od ollcal "Thye are the 30 we 





attempt to. amauinate 
leabinet mininers; or they may mate it a rale to 
Jalk on the wrong side of the road and to ay 
ete rie ggasi pk geet 


"Thee f aly ome way in which rch pref 
can be deat with. That is, to discover their 


ae they are ont of mind they cannot be dealt 
ith, They have to be discovered, and their 
we a guage phan. 
in they bave to be considered and andesttood 
fn the light of experience and reasoa, 

Uni! this has been dose, chey will remain a 
cer—unseasonable—defecting interet from 
Be irection ie hand flow, 

veil continue to oppane all fow of interert 
asoummemcuent. They will obtrade 
Shenae in dngehed Toes iors Whe whol of 


life, 
+ "They will interfere with the day's work and 
| thought, with the night's sleep. At every moment 
| they willbe wich w, every wieful achiewe- 
| mene by meam of fale worry. 











Chapter XI 
DREAMS 


F late years, dreams have received a great 

Jdeal of attention. This not merely from 

credulows people. Men snd women of 
standing in the scientific world have writtea of 
them, after having studied them a1 they would 
have studied any other matter scientieally. 

conclusions are very many. All of them 
cannot be contidered here. Some of them are 10 
relevigt to the matter of eaclier chapters that they 
mut be referred to. 


ia ee ees a 


"Bleep elf comet as + renult of an abandonmect, 

4 giving up of onetcl. "The advice frequently given 

to children, Tay to go to deep,” is futile, 

So long ss you “try to do something, you rem 
lany things make it very clear to us, however, 

shar HE does Soe in any sare come to a0 end when 


Mleep begins. The auteatic movemens.of heat, 
Taniaatl se gus of Seon cone Growth, 
“Speech ad ‘morement daring sleep, dream 
aad sequeambelaas ake Se chet Guat mesial | 
haa not ceated. 
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life chat we appear to live ‘m the dream ls 
40 different fram that which we ive during the day, 
‘that children and slmple people have always found 
it cary to believe that we do really eave this world 
in sleep, and wander to another, 

cll dag tr nor ester pes 
wan in © eating-grom 
tard thes be erorned oe momcat chat he akened, 
‘When he remalaed there and did not return, he 
wat dead. In this way, Weep amd death, which 
teem alte, were regerded wt beg alk, The whole 
‘was a tiople argocuent from appearances. 

‘There are tote preseut-day views that are not 10 
very dierent from this theory, though they are 
stated ja a more Impotag way.” But ecenits do 
not find it necessary to believe tp a theory of another 
lice to which tome pert of che mind wander in 

Thay, iad the explana the activity 
‘i is it far a4 rhe body, goo. At 

. wo far a Ab a 
rule the tovetoea of walling, rennin, Aghtiog 
‘rid come to an end. The ey no 
the ears 20 loager hear. But maay acti 
Prechely m if we were sake, 

It i partial so far as the mod goes. Planning, 
‘ehinking, judging, calculating come to an gods 
But some forms of activity remain at work. 

‘The dream proves this. 

If we take a logle dream of our own, and consider 
St part by part, we shall be able to Sind each of these 
is coniected with something that has occurred on 
the day of the dream or the day before. 

‘The connection is sometimes very obvious. We 
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‘occurring in the day’s experience tecma to have 
done a great deal in inspiring a dream in which 
Ortord ind a ty market tows, Wickham, Sgured. 
“Mannen makyth man” 's the motto ‘of Win- 
chester College, founded by William of Wykeham, 
‘who ia nad to have been bora at Wickham, and who 
founded New College, Oxford. ‘These facta were 
‘known to the penton who dreamed. 

‘Tha connection jof these atten with the 
events of the diy has been we mans od 
wpemazies. tly play a 
eat part Un dreams,” Memory would Teh aot 


oe ocerning to take 4 sage dream and to 
site tn rue oa al the commen, wich he 
events previous day or before that, 
Stn temeles connected tht 

Te is necessary for this purpose to let the 
work as it does duriag sleep —that f4, free of uy 
attempt whatever of ‘to allow ideas to come 
ota the saind as they will. This is a deliberate 
rocess of tind-waadering. 

When, howerer, the origin of the variout parts of 
the dram ha bee, disorered, we have not ascved 
att any aort of explanation of the dream. 

UE we were to know where crecy single bit of the 
material of a bird's nest came from, we should not 
know anything aboot the construction and purpose 
of the nest, 
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i sue be noticed, before 
oun the sdbjeceof drcain. "Thin 
Jog as Beat van tance suet Pet outa ais 
Huot wise webu ane not tae Viinel to. WHER 
ine ng aa Aree mene TaD 
cede d we hive 
Iz Srodttene auensen 
ii the mcd place thee ht sa good deat 


arrangement. of which_I dream 

Sie ie ae sated Ue 
‘in other ings. I have added 

‘to Them or takea away from = 

“A novel is made wp of the reerece of of the 
novilise either those which he he eye 
himself, or thote of others which has res 
experiencing them second-hand. But the novelist 
Pals topic eA thas neve: were comets fa 
fea fe Hs sans, Ne people ae composts, He 
has blended many ane. 

this? 


iby doet he 

‘novelist works always towards an end, that 
comes out of a series of situations. ‘The sitastions 
ould not arise unlet the characters were as he ba 

The dream, 109, seems to work also towards a 
itaation, It"is for this that it seems to be com- 
‘posed. 

Te ia not always easy to see this gad. The dtus- 
tion does act always come out very clearly. ‘There 
are fesbons for this, however. 

‘The novelist bax vo work with his eye on, the 
jarket. ‘The miajority of Beitish “ead bap- 

‘because there io a4 idea thac the patlic prefers 
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do the. sorelist often 
Pawnuay hoes oak 
“The “réaizer fs in ne cach difficulty. ] 





situations that arise in his dreams are, a] uly, | 
subject to his own control... The dream 1's secre? 
‘Thire i no seed to condder © ponible public 
ralbence 
‘But before the dream appeart the work of telec+ 
You of autzrale and of composicion must e done] 
‘The dreainer docs exactly what the novelist doce, 
the Gifereuce™ being thar be docs it wiTugvr 
whe vey a ‘hs the day rhen 
ery fact shat, daring the day, when you 
hhad so much to think of, so many things to attend 
to, yon could yet, without being aware of it, collect, 
alt and compose them ieto dreams, 
‘clearly as anything could be proved, that 
whale of your interest was not in your work, oF 
of the real world. 
Any consideration of the dream leads us to the 
conclusion that there ia a residue of interest that 
we have not beea able to ¢ 
“Te iy taterest 
Bue Weraves a0 object 1d ince 
we have not provided for it a real one, it contents 
iteelf with an unreal one—one that it fabricates 
for Hull ony Ot the totes of the day's Ete aed oat 
comsectod masccie. 
Tt is all rather Like 2 man who, craving for 
of adventare, sits in a theatre and vats 


i thight be thought that  stady of che dream 
‘would therefore reveal to us xt, once the, gamnte. 
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of the interest that is not sated in the real 


da. 
TAR to 10. And the fe the remon. why 00 
smock attaton i paid by moder phpidea ‘9 

‘But here we meet with « difficulty. 

So many ordinary dreses wees to be sheet 
oceecte, Others are about feufal or anplestint 
tuations. Others are mere muddle. 

‘Are we therefore £0 amurme an interett in non- 
eae, lo fearful or unpleasant sltuntions, or in 
mandates? 

“Tile for lonaace, cae common dream of belog 
executed. Hundreds of people have experience 
‘this dream, 

Shall we say therefore that there is an interest 
fn belag executed? That there exists 2 wh on 
the part of the'dreamer to be execated ? 

fe can say nothing whatever aboot the dreasa 
till we know what idest and memories are linked in 
the mind of the dreamer with execution. He 
could tell you what fe means to him 2t the moment. 

Bot he has had a very loog life. He has bad 
samy {dea about executions ia the course of ft. 
‘The word ttielf bas more thas one meaning. All 
SY he wettogs ute ay tee posened #20 My 
ail the meanings thae fe has ever for hina, 
aze somewhere fu his mind. He may uot be able 
0 recall them if he “tries” but if he sity quiet, 
ind allows his mand vo “ drift,” he will find that 
‘somber of Idezr come into his mind that he 
iBever Kaew shat he had oked on to the idea of 


execution.” 
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Aa execution always follows a trial and « verdicy 
of guilty. A cil 23 act. 

dream af an execution may therefore be, 
taken to mean, on the surface, chat an act has been! 
committed by the dreamer, of a sort that it not 
looked upon favourably by his fellows. 

"Have none of us 2u interest {a actions that we 
and all ovr fellows would ageec that we should not 
do? Are any of us free from anch iatercat | 

‘Here, then, in 2 direction of interest revealed by: 
the “execution” dream. We see why the crime 
we commic is teldom shown to us in the dream, 
since it is an act chat we admit we should not do, 
Je ly ay ral an ct that is antivoce or even 


08 

If, therefore, « part of our interest it fixed om, 
‘things that are forbidden, itis unlikely thay we shall! 
admit even to ourselves that our interett is s0 fixed. 
Ta waking life we sternly repress such interest. 
Ta the dream we represent it in ways that keep it 
from being clear to us. 

‘ Ciribtation has not provided outlets for all our 
interest If we with to overcome other people, 
(he methods of the caveman ae forbidden to usd 

jut we may still squeeze men out of the markets. 

We iny outdo them in a number of mays. Outlcts 
are provided, therefore, for uch directions of 
interest. 

Te would be easy to find an exprestion for any 
interac, But agaist many exprenioes there have 
heem erected bari, by cutenes and by other 

ft is neceamxry to decent living that some barriers 
ould be erected. 
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* Un lets for all our 
Pere a te cng iy 

‘onriclvea an . ir, 
Shere wl bes tesidce of lager. he dociren chat 
ave linked op with the inntincta will be unfulfilled, 
Pohapa the nocd" dedce” should cot be ated here? 
Gace we repress such intecest to strougly that often 
Wealth Ws hance expres foe in wai 

ugh it is naable to. foc in wal 

Ife it ia expresion in the ream. Ata Tete 
swe find in practice that aU) parang xx Tes 
YSALWATION Fx TMAGINATION OF UXFULFLLLED AND 
warauxo Winds, 








Chapter XII 
MEMORY 


HOUGHT, at we koow i, in made pouible 
aly through memory. 
femory, a4 we ose the word in general, 
meant the capacity for recalling experiences, 
jut thit is conscious memory only. Memory 
is really much more. 5 
‘The sage call which buy goon so the malin of 
each of us underwent a secies of changes, » 
veries that is mauch more complex than that which 
the rave material of an ind through before 
It leaves the faccory 49 a product. 
‘We are compelled to believe that the result 
of many thousands—of millions, perbap—of 
ericoces have been impretted on the stuf of 
which the cell is made—eo chat it is able to 
behave a6 if it bad itself been through all thete 
experiences. 
fe hav mot been them, itwlf, of coune, 
but it behaves a if it had. It'is perminible to 
speak therefore of » memory that has been handed 
by heredity. F we ose ancestral memory” 
to mean this, no barm is done, But if we believe 
har we possess acraal memories of experiences of 
‘oar ancestors, «0 that we remember places that they 
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visited, or battles that they fought, we are going 
‘what appear to be the facts, 

fe are born with braia that are able to remem- 
, and 40 to enable us to live all our experiences 


over again. 

"This is something vhat brains have learned to do 
in the coune of evaiution. The brain of s man 
behaves as if it had actually learned chia itself. 
Tr has not, of course. 

__ It apparently, therefore, bas had tracamitted to 
it the memory of how recembering is done. 

We do not koow how the of memories 
occurs, We do inow that a man who her pased 
‘through any experience whatsoever has been changed 
by it, however slightly, 

“A mind that has throagh an experience 
thas been chacged by fe. In suitable cirenmutances, 
kei able to ps through the we Hacer exper 
ence, even in the absence of the outer part of the 











epgience. 
rus Tam able, in wy own room, far away from 
‘water, to go again through all the sensations of 
arrow escape from drowning, Iam able to tce 
gai who are at the other side of the weld; 
people who ate even dead. 

‘TE may be well to use afew term in + deBnite way, 
Ler us tpeak therefore of the origiaal experience, 
of he recoriing, of the reprodsction, sa of the 
"hen a Bl ates eet when hi 

‘man is nid to have » good memory when hit 
memory verves him readily with remembrances xt 
Be, he ths ke wea ew, oot + few dap 





MEMORY ” 


ie scram Pevred so $6; w oath 2 mtzer cia be 
rowed, that evecy cxpeicace that we bave 
Bega ra wage 
seconded, aod ‘a be seclled i tpecal crews 
ttauces ig conay cae, Te seems Blely cht enperi- 
ees daring ein the womb are ao recede 
fyebraaces of them expences are aot 
sible of recall, as » rule. a 
‘We aay speak therefore of to ¥inds of memerice 
—-thote that can be recalled with lictle or no 
‘effort, and thote that canaor be recalled without 
‘et topes 


special means may be hypootism or paycho~ 
anuyiin 


But memorics not merely recorded in the 
mind by the brain. They are also organised into 
oy 

‘They may be paised or be 
mi ar ee 
‘exactly the tame an the text of » good filing ayer, 

Pe ee ee ret 
Eve i ei eta 
Yair ingenuty and beucy. Tat Bi to fd me 

iron ay eeu, anaes 
ood one, If he has to ferme about, or go through 
number of complicated proces, then the sein 
Ws few fhe wy he meno, Tat 

Tee bode ey deremian | 
gums Pee 
: 
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hhat to hesitate and gues, or if he has to repeat 
rhymes snd think of numbers, thea his memory la 
not well organised. ‘ 

‘We may take a farther comparison of the memory 
with a filing wyrtes. 

‘Before we can we a fling eystem at all, we snust 
decide ugon a pat of Ganimcarion, Lette 

alphabetically according to the names 

decry; they may be filed according to the 

subjecta with which they deal; they may be fed 

sexarding co he towns, from which they come 

may according to ing territory 

fook llch they have bet teat" and ston, ee 

particular porpotes any one of these may be better 
‘Bag any athe ene 

erally speaking, 2 man finds it beter, in wing 

4 filing system, to stick to a single system. Not to 

tae two at once. 

"The mind seems to use two at once. 

Te in noc eury c0 give names to these systems, 

‘We might speak of the fist of these a8 a feling 
wmmem. 

That is to ssp, experiences have been chaified 
according to the feelings they excited. We divide 
things, and experiences connected with ings, into 
sccce things, wasre things, rxcrrimo things, PLaasan? 
things, veanron things, noxnae things, MUL 
ating thigt—and 10 08. 

‘This is nota very good clemification. Nasty 
‘hing ight jocade cpether chep show dogs 
and “stewed” tex: things which have Hitle Jn 
gemon with ich other, expt hat we do not 

them. 
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Thi wy ia which cilcea group + great many 
‘of their experieaces, It seems to be the way ia 
which the memory behaves in great part, when it 
seu automatically. 

Every day we direct our tention tos grett msay 
things that we wih to notice, and intend to 
remember. Bat we notice « great many other 
things without attempring to notice them, wichost 
directing our atiention to them, and without aay 
intention of remembering them. 

However, we do remember thea, 

‘The brain recorés chem and organives them ; 
certaily mainly, and probably entirely, according 
10 a FaELING apie. 

‘Ax all events, when we allow the mind to drift, 
permitcing memories to follow each other without 
effort on our part, we shall discover that the 
experiences that we secall are Linked together by 
common elemeats of feeling. 

Teinthesame when we daydream. The memories 
that are used im the composition of the daydream 
are linked together in this particular way. 

‘The same 1 true of the memories that are built 
vp into our dreams. 

‘But in oar daly lives we do not want our recol- 
lections atranged accordiog 0 much 4 syntem. 

Tf we are trying to recall the eames of people 
to whom we have to write, we do not want to 

roceed : “I must write ro Joaes. I hate Jones. 

4 1 hate Brown and Robinson, and cheap ciget- 
ettes, and wet Sandip, and red tie, and book 
agents.” 


‘We shall not get very far with our correspondence 
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if we have mch 2 eyuem af receilection to fall 


however, another spite available, 
1s one which we have oe account of the 
ancenites of our existence. We tend to arran 
amemoriea as if they were real things; a1 

ver de things heaeein place of rere shadow 
of them. We take into account the relations 





“gsi ira i» metal So ano in copper, | We 
rettember iron sper together in future, 
beesure hey sr bork metshe 

Tr to ofthe ingrdins of « vosic, Quisiag 
ia another, and surpehaise asother. We shall, 
whes tonics come up for discusion, remember 
ios, quinine and ine together, 

1s Ge San sa we come, eis 
were related together as they affect me, mytelf, 
We may spk of this x a suajrcner clasif- 
cation, 

Ta the cond case, however, it is the objects 
themiclvcs, at Tam able to know thers, thar 
decided what relation shall exist between my 
memories of them. We may epesk of this a» an 
‘onpronivs clasification. 

‘A great deal of oor mental development it taken 
Lup with the busine of reocgenising onr memories, 
ig. much the same way as « man reorganives hit 
coffce, when he finds that the eprtem at work is 
of litle ose to hi 

‘Thi point will need further consideration, 

Our memories may be comparcd to « great 


MEMORY tor 


number of people who crowd about an office, walt- 
ing for an interview with the maa inside, 

‘Only 4 few are admitted. These correspond to 
the memories that are in his mind at the moment. 
We call these the coniciov mmconut 

‘Outside, in an ante-room, others are waiting, 
‘They will be admitted to see him 10 1000 a1 be 
wants them. 

‘These correspond to the memories that are not 
conscions, but that will beembe conscious £0 4000 
41 we with them to be. We speak of these os the 
"Onn the dor, hope back by soap pore 

tide the door, song porteny, 
are a number of people who wish co enter and t0 
interview the chief, but who will not be allowed 
jn on any account. 

‘The chief will not want them, because he will 
rot know that they are there. 

‘Some of them have been in the ante-room, but 
Ihave been thrown out. 

Some have ever been allowed to crom the 
threshold, 

‘These correspond to what we call uxcossciom 
aerwouns, 

Why are they excleded ? 

Who are the porters who keep them back ? 

Why isthe chief not permitted to know that they 
are there ? 

These are questions that must be considered in 
time, 





Chapter XIV 
FORGETTING 


VERYBODY forgets thing, 

Consequently everybody, or neatly every- 

ody, says that forgetcing it “natural” and 

considers that there it pothing ebe to sty sbout it. 

Occasionally a man asks one, * Now why should 

I forget that?" He asks the question, but he 

does not expect am answer. It in reasuring to the 

man who forgets to be told by otber people that 
the forget 00; ada wach mB doe, 

Ye forget a great many things that we should 
expect to forget, We forget Latin genders, and 
French verbs, and the dates when kings came to the 
throne o Ban abd all the cher thing het we 
learned as necesary to ou: full intellectual develop- 
ment in the days of our childhood. 

Here we are able to sign 4 reeton, These 
things never interested us very much; and 
merely learned tera becaute we “had t2.” "Then 
agan, their practical value in vack that we have 
had no reston to reall them tince leaving school. 

‘These reasoos appear to most af us to be auficient 
to account for most of oxr forgetting. 

But there are also forgettings that purle 3 2 
reat deal at met. Some of ur have an unaccount- 
ably wretched memory for nates, 
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Te a rarely «general fale. We ate able to 
remember seme ‘games: others we invariably 


forgee, 

We cannot account for our fllare, Te seems 

‘apricioun and unreasonable. 

fe have rales of a sore about the thiogs we like 
mod dislike. We have tattes which guide wt in 
accepting and eecting certain things. “Bat forget 
ing apPeats to be without flea ot preferenech 

fe meet Jonet and Brown aod Robinson, aud 
recall their ames without ray dificulty whatever. 
We meet Kelly jase as often, and sever once can 
‘we remember his name until after we have left hira, 

If, howerer, we Believe that memory has no rules, 
then we have to believe, since memory is the basit 
of al mental proces, that no mentél proces what- 
soerer it reliable 

‘Oar bodies occasionally fail ur, when they are 
tick, or when we demand of them tatks which they 
eamnot perform—are not conseracted to perform. 
‘Bat we can rely on our bodies. 

We can and do rely 00 our eainds 

Tr Tooks very like theer nonsense to write: We 
FORGET BECAUSE WE REMEMEER 0. WELL. 

‘This veems, however, to be the fact. 

There fs a good des? of reason to believe chat 
nothing that is experienced, thought, or felt, it 
sever forgoxten. 

‘Our memories extend back into the yean of 
childbood. 

‘We remember childish experiences of filling, 
cof fears, of carenes. To some extent, it seems, We 
remember che fact of birth. To some extent, it 
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seems, we remember the life that we Lived before 
Dieth: whilst we were still in the womb, 

‘The watement needs a little qualify 

Te must not be cakea to mess that there are 
recorded in our minds all the face about birth 





fersuton and feeing, and tht the veontdout and 
feeling we experienced were recorded. 

“Thane memaries can be reconered: A abject 
under hypnotitm, or one undergoin 
Stalpia, Wl remeber many thingr te hed 
apparent for ever from bit memory. 
"PR of a bare a mass of buried memoria, which 
‘we cannot recover without axiscance. 

‘Most of us are familiar with the process of half- 
semeraberiog. A word, a pictare, a scene, makes us 








nearly remember something. Almost we remember, 
‘Then the memory, ¢ early struggled into 
comromne, abr ah 
low are we to og ? 
In the braia liv's dstaphone record 


fodically scraped of the older things that are 
Enpremed on it to that new records may be mide t 
sed, becave it is by no meas the, older 
things that are forgotten. I remember much that 
happened to me when 1 was four year of age. 
‘Many things that bappeacd yesterday I have 
already forgocten. 
sit that come impremions are deeper than others t 
‘This may be tru 
But, if true, it does vot account for forgetting. 
Teita common experience that great and important 
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matters are forgotten, whit unimportant ones are 


remembered. 

‘There zo mar recorded cases of mea and 
women who kare pased through great emoti 
tise, and have. aerwarde ‘epoca the om 

itely. Bar their memory fot ordinary and for 
Era ng cemned 

Th eetioe cet orld mately ocr 
fil, ‘Tacy do. not exphin forgetting. 

"We get bo clue till be begin to examine definite 
foseanes ‘of Forgecting. , ie 

fo rule cat be given a8 to why peo 
names, for ample.” Bet Rem won be covered, 
by an examination of a particular man who forget 
ames, why he them. 
sting an individual thing. It can 
ony be explined inthe igh of « Eaomledye of the 

Tt wil be discovered, that 40 soon at the ind is 

lord ord” rm the abc of wht 
ey without any restaint what- 
peck the wandenng leads to mmething that is 
uncomfortable. Either this, or to a blank. 

Tr it difficult to discuss this at all without giving 
srxampler, and itis dificalt to mie examples without 
rite th case of one parical man who has 

the cate of one man who has a ve 
‘ned mmecmory for name, and who can ecldoc 
recall a name without very considerable effort, 
‘the first thing that comes to his mind when be 
allows it to “drift” is the mbject of his own 


‘He remembers that he has a strong dike of 
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is own name—nimes, rather, since he dislikes both, 
his Christian name and his auraame, 

‘He remembers that, 25 2 boy at scbool, he under- 
‘went 4 good deal of annoyance because his school- 
fellow wed to stake fun of his rame, 

‘As he allows his mind co * drift,” he remembers 
4 great sumber of occasions on which be undet- 
‘ment there petty penecutions. 

ii serniee steal hia fier, Then chere 
come to mind 2 number of oceations of difference 
ic ME, The to wee frequently at rom 
urpotes. There as little eympathy between them, 

"Pre procentgoct oa apparent cnelealy. What 
is interesting is that prac 
that have been unearthed i 











all the memories 






been uapleatnt open, ‘They centre around. all 
sors of humiliations connected with the name. 

‘We know that we find it easier to remember our 
amccestes than our failures. ‘The man of whot 
the preceding paragraphs are true has remembered 
often the oceasiont on which he wat praired at 
school, the occasions oa which he received. prizes 
‘or rewards; but he bat now, for the first time for 
years, remembered the huauliatioas, 

Why should this be 20 7 

‘The first basines of an organism is to live and 
to progress. In the light of our succenes we go 
forgard, In the Hight of or flleres we Hop of 

0 back. It may be important that we should 
fers tome ee of sation from our fairey 
ut it is much more important that we should 
Jearn from our succewes to go forward. 
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Failares can only tesch us the right kind and 
degree of cantion if we understand them. Under- 
eanding does not mean. Te does not mean 
Prendig to cunclvr Gat oot falver wee 
tuccewer,. It does aot mean living them over and 
over agiin, and growing to enjoy thet—calling 
(Our enjoyment of them “humility "—whereas it 
is nothing of the kind. 

Fe means reviving the experience, and 
i, wih or without aniane, exicy 
a business propotition. The personal prejudice has 
to stand aside, 

Tt is this personal prejudice that mabe it wo easy 
to forget, #0 difficale to remember, All the 
‘xpecenes cet el again or pre tnd prejudice 

shed out of consciousness; exactly at a cemior 
Thich oot of + arwipaper al the uoconforable 
traths that ft cootains, 
che has amsed the sate ian epg 


ep ny me 

have done that) ways my pride. Fiouly memory 
™Go, in che cate that bas been referred to, che 
drifting of memory shows that names are linked up 
into 2 syatem—a “ feeling” a we called it 
in che last chapter, of humiliations and other 
‘unpleasant experiences, that personal prejudice is 
artempting to push out of conicionsaest. 

Nazes beloag to this amem. Se they are fore 
gotten alto, 

Bur why does one's own name not go also. 

Because ordisary life makes that imposible, a¢ 
a general rale. Bur there ere mumeroat cates in 














ining 
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hich the memory of one's own name has been loet. 
With it has gone, too, the memory of wife and 
children, addrew iad occupation. 

Tt would be too much, at pretent, to tay thtt this 
explanation covers all cases of forgetting. Ie it 
impossible to prove thet anything is true of ay 
eau. 


1 expan a great del, however, thet pemed 

© ation. Farther, it points the wa 

fe a cure Tah cre to hee be thingy te 

personal prejudice forbids us to face, To recover 

sod to deal with the things that we bave apparently 
jen Decauie we would not face them. 

‘0 take the memories chat are still fled in 
“feeling” systems, and to reorgenise them, into 
thought” sprtem—to deal with them objectively, 
rather then subjectively. In this lies the core, 


Chapter XV 
REPRESSION 
1N the previous chapter, where forgetting was dis- 
cuned, we met with the idea that the mind itself, 


or at lean: same part of it, was actively trying 10 
Keep out of consciousness the memory of unpleasint 


thing 
We compared ths peocem to the operons of 1 


censor. The compansoa was made in the fst 
inwance by Freud, the physician whow work hus 
tmade possible very great in the stndy of 
the mind, 


Ix in very important to sealite that this procem is 

sm astomenc oe our wil 
[goes on quite ty cour wil. 

We find ‘as, petigadl exert all our will in the 
endeavour to forget something, all chat we succeed 
in doing in remembering the matter moce strongly 

ever, 

‘All automatic proceawes hive been developed in 
the course of ages for the benefit of the otganim, 
I is always pouible, however, for the organism to 
change its mode of life and te find some of its 
automatic habits rather a muisance. 

Savage man, for initance, spits on the 
whenever be is bothered with an excess of saliva, 
None of his ceighboare raiea any objection, and 
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in the free open sir it is hardly ponible for harm 
robe diae tn ‘ate, neither be cor his fellows 
images that s0y harm can follow. 

‘But 10 toon at Re begins co live in houses, with 
carpets on the floor, the automatic habit becomes 
4 culnzce. When it ix discovered that dangerous 
germs are conveyed by spitting, men attempt to 
at an end to the practice, not oaly in houses, but 
fa the streets at 

‘We find, in the course of civilised life, that we 
have sterly to reprett 2 great many activites that 
would be carted ext automatically by our dodien 
unless we interfered ; exercting our will to prevent 
‘them from being carried oat, 

‘The automatic habits sre 40 strong, a1 4 rule, 
that we are coly very partially seccenful in our 
attempt at control, 

‘The reason of our failure is clea. 

‘The formation of the automatic habits has been 
going on for counclew years. Our attempus at cou 
tal eatend over few generioy cal 

‘The putting out of mind of unpleasant experi- 
encen is one of these automatic habits. 

‘Weis one that bas beeu of great value to the race, 
It has allowed hopes to live os, and fests 10 be for- 
gotten, Tt has eoabled optimiem to triumph over 
esimism ia the boman mind. 

"The optisinn has cot been the cheap kind that 
jn so popular to-day. It has not been che optimism 
shat has anid : “Everything must come right, We 
have only to wait.” 

Tr has been the opciminn chet has wid: “We 
hhove worked hard and sacceeded before. We shall 
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do v0 agsin.” And this opsimim bas been easier 
for sen, ince the failures Bave bees, in great part, 
fongotten. 

"The coniciournes of man har beca the the 
sundial, that recorded only the hours that were 
sunay. 

TBut the circumstances of men have changed a 
ood deal since the habit was formed. Like other 
Ein, aon en wate 

foreover, in place of growing weaker, it has most 
probably become stronger. 

Life 1s much more compler, for ove thing. 

We are much more complex, mentally, thas the 
animals froc whach we have descended. 

1 is powible to bumilate a dog. Rut x sian 
may be husilisted more exuly, and in a greater 


vanty of wap 
‘Man has developed » umber of prejadices 
‘There are those which we may term * natural” 
(gues, which arue from the fact char he iv a man, 
But he has others which bave ante, 
from the fact that he belonge to a certain race, 4 
certain nation, a ccrrain social caste, a certain 
fanuly, He bas other preysdices due 10 his educa- 
tion, his exbical standards, his religious creed—and 
many more. All there increate the number of 
things THAT ARE UNPLEAMANT, OR EVEN HEFULIYE, 
rej ways fosal to di 
‘prejedice always means 4 refusal to divcue 
seriously a sumber of marters. Te implies that the 
matter hat been judged "if che word cam be 
‘used—without discussise or czamicstion. It seane 
that a decision has bees arcived at, withou examina 
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‘ion or discusion or comparison with previons 
Sh prejod far, fh bas 
‘eejodice may carry a man very far, if he 
fo dea ely with keaton of che te Kind, A 
rvage hat 2 prejudice against strangers, 2 
tendency to Shcor chem at sight The value of 
thi, in the conditions under which the savage lives, 
is apparene. + 

But directly the sitostion changes, ever so 
slightly, the ‘prejudice loses its value, Savages 
doabtlen preserved their lives and cheir culture 
‘unharmed by their salutary habit of shoots 
stranger, 10 loag at these strangers were mem! 
of other tribes. 

‘When Eutopesss came, the case was altered. 
‘The habit, in many cases, led to extermination. 

Cimlived life, as we live ic nowadays, is con- 
tinually changing. We cannot meet its demandt 
completely if we have merely a number of auto- 
matic habits. Conditions contisually arse io which 
the operation af chese habits leads to failure. 
Prom hse vary mony rides ‘The bulk of 
these are are trying to meet c 
shay eee wen gos ches 

‘The demand that ‘thal cerse is the 
demand that the world shall remain suited to the 
Prejudices of people who bave Little other equip- 
ment. 

‘Tee svsomaic pking ous of contours of 
memories is spoken of a1“ represtion.” 
antomatic nature of the proces mutt be indsted 
pos.“ Repremion” iz not catried out by ac act 

‘the wil: 
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toss the memories that are re are 
Gillked by oar prejudices, it does aot follow that 
theyare neteoch aotenet on Many of the things 
that _we suppreat are things that would directly 
gatify our instincts, 

‘Regarding them, therefore, we are divided. One 
part of os wants thess, the other dirownt theta aud 
‘will have nothing to do with them. If we could 
disarm our prejudices, theo thete memorict could 


come into our minds, We might then begin to 
‘Disk chonghes thet are impontte to usa other 
tet, 


“This is exactly what some drugs allow to occar. 
‘weaken all the forces af our minds that asto- 
matically repress memory asd thooghts that are 
repugnant co ws a tines when we are in full potter 
tiga of our rin 
Tx vino verties is an old saying. When a man 
ia drunkes, we hear from him the thiogs that 
tec hee tte nov oly from othe men, ba rom 
rose 





In the mass of memories that are repressed we 
have material that it of great imporcance to the 
fnitincta that we cannot, or do not, gratify in 
ordinary hfe. 

‘The interest that {s bound up with the instincts 
‘that can find no expression is able to use these buried. 
memones, From them it fathions dreams and 


apd, 

‘emories are buried deeply because they 
are very repugnant to our consciousness, they are 
not wed in the manufacture of dreams or day- 
drezms. A memory that is closely linked up with 
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them, snd which is not particularly repugnant, is 
‘wed in it place. 

Tn this i ‘he innineus that are not expreated 
in ral Ite fad expresion, They uke our atten 
tion from our work. They defeat our will. They 
achieve their end most easily when we are fatigued 
or ill, They achieve their end when we sleep or 
when’ we are Listes. 

Te is from wich considerations that we arrive at 
the conclusion that DREAMS ARK THK TULTILAGENT 
(OF WISHES THAT ARK REPAESHED. 

‘ein from such considerations, ai, that we arzive 
ax the conchision that there is a war going on 
continually within ourselves between the forces of 
repression and ovr own mutincts, 

resule of « war depends upon the relative 
sueagts ofthe oped force. 

nt the repressing forces are voperior 10 the 
force of the intereat that is bound up with the 
epremed tendencies, chen we shall find that we 
are able to carry oa our work in the world, 

If the forces are pretty evenly watched, vo that 
victory gort, now to ont tide, now to the other, 
Ye shal Sod cha there ate periods when we can 

Jo our work quite well, alternating with perio 
thea we canoer attend tot ata 

HE the interest ound up wrth the repressed 
fustincts is the stronger, thea work becomes impor 
fible. | We have the condition of the man who ns 
before work to which he cannot attend—she maa 
who cangot concentrate, who cannot arrive at 
decisions, 

‘There is 2a ourlet by meats of which 2 man 
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ean give way on this point amd retain his scif- 
reapect. He may even gain increased respect from 
hia fellows, 

Every organ is sound. Bur for the time being, 
certain orgeas fefuse to work properly. We cpeak 
of a functional disorder or disease. 

It may be blindness, or deafncse, of stomach 
trouble, or heart trouble. It may take the vaguer 
and more general form of “ nervous breakdown.” 

‘The man is able to say of himself, T cannot work, 
bdeeaute Tam ill” His colleagues will say of him, 
“He has been over-working, He ix 10 contcien 
tious.” 

‘The man is miserable and uscomfortable. Hit 
busine is going to ees, hat to eave ondone 
‘many things that be wants to do. Bus through 
the illness, his repressed iostncts wath the iaterert 
bound up with them have gained their point, 

"The man thas been taken away from the work 
which aforded no outlet for the repressed in 
stincts. “Hs interest hat been withdrawn from hit 
butinew sod is centred in hirueelf. People are 
estlyintereed in him : they wait on it, vhey 

ire after him. 
illnes, like the dream, is a faléiment of » 
repressed with. ‘ie 
ie man i pretending oothing. The illnens 
ie a8 real to him, and 2+ wapleatant, a if his organs 
were really injured. 

‘The whole proces i automatic, and in nature's 
way.” of dealing with 2 situation. 

‘9 civilised ‘men it seems « troubletome and 
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am But the automatic habit was 
tot devied in of fot cilited ran 

Tn the courte of the war of 1914-1919, many 
doldiers who represed theit fears of a diuation 
where fear was excusable ed ilnesn that 
Seceuitated their removal from the front to the 
dase ox even to England. 

‘At first it wat thought that these men were 
maliogering. Now ic i understood that an autor 
mitic process, that the men could not control, 
‘had come into operation. 

“ War ahock'” and the everyday “nervous break- 
down” have a great deal in common. 











Chapter XVT 
PERSONALITY 


"HEN we realise that, in addition to the 
body of wishes and plans and desires and 
activities that maker up the man that all 

our friends know, there is another body of wither 

and memories that are at wat with these, a question 
comes to mind at once. 

Which of these is ourselves 7 

‘The quertion is snevitable, v0 oon at we ten 
learty that we are more than one. 

‘Ie it not possible to give a single definite answer. 

‘A few years ago # great deal of attention was 
directed 10 cases of * multiple peronalicy.” 

One cate can be gien in outline. Ic in typical 
face all other cates more or lest closely resemble 

‘A young woman, educated on rigidly puritan 
Tinea, and hating any conduct thet could be regarded 
an loove or “ fast," walked from her home to the 
porch of an hotel, where the “ fast” young men of 
the town uted to congregate. 

Her glances in the direction of one of these 
were to inviting, that he spoke to her. Fisally the 
consented to allow him fo take her for a drive, 
alone, in his car on the following day. 

‘When the young man called om the next after- 
‘noca, the denied “having made any arrangement 

ny 
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vith him. He was angry, and said what he thought 
about the matter. Ske wat annoyed and humli- 
sted that he sbould believe her capable of such 
conduct. 

SHE MAD ENTIRELY FORGOTTEN THE MATTEL 

On mare thas one cecation, ahe woke with the 
taste of tobacco in her toouth ;” and feeling vick and 
‘il from it. On the table at the bedside were the 
ends of cigarettes. She was in ber waking boun 
4 mtrong anti-tobacco propagandist. The idea of 
women smoking wat parviculacly repugnant 10 her. 

She had no recollection of getting the cigerette, 
‘or of smoking them. 


feshall regazd it a9 x divemsed state,” 
bordering on insanity. 














Hire are two persoss ; one a rigid puritan; the 
other not. 

‘Which of the two is the real woman ? 

‘The anrwer is, of courte, neither. 

She maintains her rigid puriviiem only by the 





rigorous repression of a body of wishes, which are 
a part of her total lity. "These are denied 
Tetogitio, are puuhed ost of comsdost memory. 

In an earlier chapter we spoke of would 
interviewers, who are chrast out into the street. 
‘The man in the office does not know that they are 
theie, 10 faitfally do his doorieepen do ther 
work, 

But, when the number has become great, thete 
people begin to unite. ‘They have a common 

yurpors, which is to make the man in the office 

them, and to act as they wish him to act. 
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will make a great deal of noite. In the 
central offic there will be heard + sourcsur, which 
may or may not be understood. 

, howerer, the crowd becomes greater, and ley 
sense of grievance becomes stronger, the men mA} 
overpower the doorkeepers. ‘They may ruth throo} 
the revo sad norm the ine “ic, a 

“They may hold up the wan there and comp 
hhim to grant their wishes. 

‘The sroggle may be a brief one, He may 
‘eld to them, and allow them to go away. Then 
ie may strengthen his doors, add co the number of 
his doorkeepers, and go on as he used to do 

He may give way to them in part. He may 
nice of their claims, and consider bow 
thelr withet may be reconciled with his own, 

‘There in another possibilty. The wen who 
torraed the office may take permanent posession 
of it, and proceed to carry out theit own wishes 
completly, regards of what the owner proposed 
to, 














We sce all these stages in huroan revolutfont, 
We tee their parallels in buman personality. 

In the case of the gicl alrcady referred 10, we 
see revolution alternating with counter-revolution, 
‘The counter-revolution it made easier by the fact 
that the incidents of the revolution have been 








fa very much fn the position of the 
axtorrt who cannot ce the diaecion io 
domains, and who is therefore able to pont in 
conduct that will certainly bring about 2 revolt. 

Such coutderaioce cove ef to wes fe the 
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daydream a revolt. Certain interest, which la not 
allowed cxpresion in one's Lpcoeel = weeny en, 
breals through, interrupzing the work until it 
"he: femedy iw sbviecy toe gatifcaton of 
femedy te obviosly toe psicacin 
inverest. ‘Atal life is one in which St the instinces 
foteetin ns ans 
egpestionvoch os this ia vague. Te helps very 
Lethe, fe eeems fo raggest, too, ching that eed 
‘bot mean or ipl. 

Tredow aot teca that gi with « porta bie 
should wiak tt wen in bol porche, or hou ge 
for unchaperoned drives in autos with “ fast" 

1og tea. Or that they aboald amoke cigarettes 

‘they do ot Hike them. 

Tr does mean, however, that all these things 
ace exprenions of a side of life that thie gicl 
ignoring. They are very obvious and very immedi 
ieand reahiy seceuie wets of pies” 

Hee yornachen, too, w ainoa eaely of the 
beand har maber'» great deal of the thvagy that 
you do not do. Tc hoon gent many The sale 
hot's” about it, and hardly a single © 1 shal’ 

‘It fa not » victoe ta have no vices, just aft 
Ser to have oo vires 

Vireu and oe ae patie Cogn 

‘The instinets are not in themselves good or bad. 
"They are enential to life. They are the foundation 
af al comet, good or evil 

feed my Le ted for making ule bv or 

"The instincts may be guided to conduct that ia 
of value; that conserves iife and mekes it Gne 





ot 
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and nckle, They mey be guided to conduct that 
degrades life, that makes ie grom and animal, tht 
ee Eutaad det 

‘The See vse, The een i ices 

very apecialst—and in a civilted commnait 

sree 2D Of mn pester oF lem degre, specials 
runs the sik of ignoring tome of 
Every specialist runa the stk of living + life thet is 
aartow. 

‘And since we mua be specialists to far an our work 
gots, there iv need of other activities, not roaniog 
zante to our mar but eaplementiog ft to make 


fe full 

We find these in play and hobbies, 

‘The bert hobbies and play are not those which are 
deliberately chosen. They are those 10 which we 
feel impelled. Our interest ia them ib the goide, 

‘The man yho plays golf because golf it recom- 
mended to him, or teanis because bis neighbours 
ie, will hardly ge che rena from che chit 

e woeld get from something that appeals strongly 
to him for its own rake 

‘The man who takes up a certain hobby beceuse 
hhe thinks it might do his heart or his stomach good, 
for bectuse it will take him foto the open as, it 
vuking it up for good reasonm—bat not ror Tae 
aesT BzatO3, 

‘The best reavon is that ft interests him strongly 
aad makes his life more complete, 

1s may happen, and tometimes does, chat 3 man 
finds that his daily occupation fills his He, and 
Jerves him with no residue of unuitited interests. 
Such a man is more forranate than mot, 
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a TBE, tthe fain try of che old London 
re, wh, herng » hoy, epent it in 
ronnd oo the top of hi owa Dur" And there it 
gain, the equally wellnowa one of the rural 
staan who tect his holidays walking round with 

deputy. _ 

‘At the other extremiry we have the men whote 
‘one desire is to" get away fora their work” Th 
jak no more of » for recreation than that it 
should take them completely away from their 
work, The maz who feels like chit about atten 
‘would do well, is the loog run, if it cam pomibly 
bbe managed, co find other work aliogether ; to do 
something from which be does not always wish 
to escape. 

More of ws hee to be coatent, horses, 20 do 
work that gives expression to « patt only of our 
Fereret, tnt to docover ia hobble and lay and 
home life means of expresting the residue. 

‘And in this way we make life complete. 

Te would be ideal if we could discover a single 
‘outlet for the whole of our energies and our interest, 
‘Then our eforts would be andivided, concentrated, 
rather than scattered. But, failing’ this, we have 
to be content with a few outlets—our jobs, out 
‘homes and our hobbies. 

TE we can succeed in utilising these for the pur- 
pore of exprening the whole of our interest, for 
the purpose of giving expression to the whole of 
gr nse, we ball ave gra fur tora devlop- 
ing 2 tingle pevoaality, difeseat io Kind from t 
cater we hare been to concider. 

‘And with rach utilisation of interest there will 
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come happinen and gaicty. For the origin of worry 
and of anziety is to be found in a batiled instinct, 
in the struggle between instincts and the forces 
that are represing them. This is the origin of 
bad teraper and of anger. 

‘The rources of good temper and cheerfulness are 
to be discovered in the expretsion of the instinctive 
tendencies, 





Chapter XV IT 
FEARS 


HERE are + aumber of eceasions on which 
fear may be rightly fele. 

Fear is the emotion that goes with the 
expression of the instinct to fy or to conceal 
ouerelf, Ths y he prseracre instinct chat comes 
into operation fn ‘an enemy, or int 
ven thar i fall of danger. 

Tra value to the race is apparent, 

‘Animals that ever in any circuromances felt 
fear and fan away—if these were ever such—pi 
the penalty wnb their let.” Only thowe who tan 
vray on appropnate occasions survived, and left 
“fet there rho go through life 

ut there are many pertont who go throug 
fering esenczable fet. Tae feng i ties 
40 srrong, that they thow it, even at the risk of a 
good deal of Thunilition, 

i of the late Lord Roberts that he was 
afraid in the presence of a cat. In his lifetime 
Lord Roberss had a good many personal opponents, 
Bat nove of them ever accused him of cowardice, 
His army catcer, and his public carcer sfterwards, 
proved him an exceptionally brave man. 

‘The behaviour of 2 woman in the presence of 8 
mouse bas loag been 1 subject of jokes. 
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ag Tt i something laghable in the spectacle 
4 wrong, atlesic womas jumping on a table or 4 
thats, aud thrieting mith fenr terror of 4 te 
“i eae paren nko does not be naphae 
3c one ‘ot find it laughable i 

the woman benef. 

‘You may tell her that her fear is wareasonable, 
‘She knows this already. 

"You may tell her dua the mouse cannot harm ber. 
She koowe it a8 well you do. 

‘You uy tell her that the conld extily hill the 
route if she tried. She knows thi. 

You may tell her chat she is makiog herelf 
ridiculous.” Of this the is only ton well aware. 

When the mouse excep, i dives aay ot 
Yilled, and the woman ventures co climb down 
from her port, it ia eaty to see by her diseceas that 
the fear fas been a very real one. ‘There is wo 
precence whatever sbour it. 

eis dificule to undersind. We feel that we 
cannot explain it. So we divin it with an epithet, 
which is che tual way of dealing with ehings that 
fre not understood. “We say it" patoral”” or 
esr icy. ‘ “ 

jome people fetsin, even when grown vp, t 
childish terror of the dark. Some fear itn, tabet 
and caves. Some hare 2 horror of tiny rooms, 
rhers canzor endure open spaces or large hull 
Some hive a horror of loaclines, and some cannot 
endure 4 cron. 

‘Are theie leis dificult to undemtand, or len 
sbturd, then che womas’sferrof the moase t 

(Orher men have a terror of responsibility. ‘They 
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are able to cay on quite well with a job unsi they 
now that they are terponsble for iis being dove 
well, ‘Then they begin to bungle it. 

"The particular fear with which we are dealing 
dle ftom ordinary fear in that there it vo ADK 
‘Quart cnovxD oF reak 

Tf tiger entered a room in which ladica were 
titting, we whould expect them to scurry. Here 
there ls an Adequate grosod of fest. 

‘Wheo, however, the intruder it a aowse, the care 
Te ner nia cher ple fear, th 

eis very simple fee, that sccompani 
running sway, oot neat so punful a» tbe feat 
thir we are considering at the moment. 

“Teavellets have told vt how aatives, swimming 
ia the wacer and dinarbed by a shark, wim away 
in great terzor. But a moment after, 90 1000 a8 
they are tafe, they are laughing and chattering 

feven though one of theie gumber may have 
oe pee 

Tp the war of 1914-1910, pare fear of this charac- 
ter mab tldoms teen Malitary law mater tunaiog 
vay 3 good dei wore dangeow then Leepng 
Tighe on 
cate ops he eer mh fk foe 

expesienced a very complicated feat, He wat 
ssid of the itution. He was afraid of pelding 
to his fear. He was afrid co show ot to speak of 
his fear, lest he shosld excite the ridicule of his 
companions. He was afraid to admit the fear to 
himiclf, often encogh, lest he should fee) ashamed 
of hime, 

Te it clear ehst bis mind iain « tate of termoil 
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He wishes to go ou—be withes to go back: 
‘these at the sarae time. He wishes t0 speak to 
comrades of his fears, a2 men wish to confide in 
others at all times—he wishes to hide his fea: 
and thesc contrary withes are withed at the sme 
time 

Tt is at such moments that the mind is torn 
between coaflicting desires, Men felt chete things, 
snd still went on—because there were forces at 
work in their minds that enabled one part to con~ 


other. 

i ve way under the strain, 
‘The giving way was spoken of as “war shock’ 

One German N.C.0.'s cate iMlurrates the macter 
very well. He gave orders to hit mien that they 
were not to fire. He pointed out that the men ia 

enemy trenches had wives and children, and 
that their deaths woold bring sorrow and harduhip, 
‘Therefore the men mast not be fired upon. 

Tn this particular roundabout way fe exprewer 
his fears of his own safety. Iv is humlf, his own 
wife and his own children of whom he thinks. Bue 
4 his exprenion of hus fears—which, as a soldier and 
4 non-commistioned officer, he may not directly 
exprest—he speaks of the tfety of others, 

‘owarde these others he has two set of withes 
As oa enemy soldier, he wishes their destruction, 
‘Bot when he thiaks of them aa like himeelf, he wishes 
their cafety. The lateer wish is made stronger by 
3 ow feat, which may not be expand bot 
which mast be repressed. And a0 Oks wish wint 
at the end of the conBiicr_ 

‘The rectal state chat follows brings about the 
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deared safery, The man is removed to a Bospital 
at froce the fring Line, 

(Can we epeak of a mental confer that is centred 
inte mowe 1 Hardy. 

‘But ruppose that the mouse stands for something 
shat it is not. 

When a Prime Minister sayy, “We will never 
sheathe the sword,” cobody takes his words to 
apply to x sword. When we call a politician 2 fire~ 
‘eater, ncbody imagines chat we ate making a literal 
eatemeot, and that the mao really doct perform 
the trick of eating Sre—or pretending to ext it, 

‘This is what appeart to be true 2 connection 
with the fear of the mouse. 

‘The woman is not afraid of the mouse. But the 
‘mouse represents something, other thao itself, 
about which the isin a state of meatal conflict. 

It sande fer yomething which abe detret, and 
which is sepuguant to het, Ove of these two 
attitudes, the dese, han been repres 

But itis quite cotumon to hear a person say that 
he cao explats the fear eanly enough. Once upon 
a time, he was frightened by such am animal.” A. 
‘man will expla a morbid terror of rats by the fact 
that he was tearly bitten by one when he wat three 
or four years of age. 

‘The explanation is good 90 far at it goet, but it 
is only 2 part of an explanation. Other thing 
frightened him too, and appareatly guite ax mu« 
—Araint and policemen and dogs. For sone of 
OTe memery of he mee ead is 

‘memory of the movie epitode or experience 
hhas been Linked on to one of the " feeling” syatems 
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‘of memories in which also is the memory of the thing 
‘bout which there really is 2 conflict. 

“The sight of the mowe sets the whole chain of 
memories in motion. ‘They attempt to come into 
the mind. ‘There is « 2 vileot coatict 
—ihich is not really about the onic, 06 Watca 
NAS MERN PROVORED BY THE MOVIE. 

This view seems less difficult to believe if we 
ec that in dhe dream we med « numberof wa 
important occurrences to compote a story about 
something that really mattered—aad that the dreara 
was never aboar what seemed to be its subject. 

What telly feared under the form of 4 mou, 
cat, a bird, an open space, a tunnel ? 

‘To this question no single answer can be given. 
‘The answer us 4 personal, 20 iodividual one. 

‘What is really feared can be discovered only 
from the penon who fear. It ean be discovered 

the meciod of examination of wilch we have 
already spokea in connection with the dream—the 
method of free asvociation.” 

‘The mind drifts on from “ mouse” or “ cat” 
to other things—to many other things. It leads 
on and on, probably at the end to a blank, toa 
pin where the man ye, Ica thok of nothing. 

fching comes into say txind.” 

‘tthe other side of the black the sclatioo waits 
ia Toe fst a been completely dvigatd when al 
ite origins have been completely understood, since 
then the siruation bas bees consciously faced, The 
Memories have been reorganised. 

It cap be dispelled by suggestion. But this it 
no radical cure. Suggeition can atiack the fear 
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fue ony What is Wey 0 occur if she far 
a ser a ocly ve exprenon of 4 con 
lapeled, whine che coatice et noxlred, 





varus ay bea lew uncoaforable ove, Te cay, 
on the other hand, be a much more ancomforzal 


we 
[a which case the subject merely deserts the fry- 
ing-pen for the fre. if tr 





Chapter XPIIE 
SYMBOLS 


'N the last chapter we had to speak of fears, 
‘We discovered that the thingt that were 
feared wood for something ebe. ‘This is, at 
least, a possible explanation. Unless we believe thi 

it is extremely It to account for the fear. 

Now a crow, for exasiple, does aot stand for merely 
what itis, Really its aevely two arips of material 
Growing each other at am angle. Ic was forucrly 
ted a a means of execution. And 49 02. One 

vt go on at great length. 

jut at present, with wt, i tandsfor the Chrittian 
religion. « Where we sec the crouy, we infer che 
Pronce of « buldng contecrated co Chrittian 
wortip. 

Here is am instance, then, of an object that 
‘potienes meaning. 

‘Another initatce is the mutoaic bedge that « 
man wears on his watch-chain, or the sige of rank 
‘that a coldier or sailor carries on his uniform. 

‘When we referred to the fear of s mowe, we 
spoke of the reasons for believing that the mouse 
mands for moch more. Here, then, the mouse is 
like the badge of rank. 

"Tan oxrresance is wis: Tv tux cate or vex 
vaca, WE EXOW WHAT IT saxo sox, BUT TH 
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‘wroMAn WHO TEAK 4 MOUEE DOE NOT EXOW FOR 
WHAT ET FTANDAL 

She is aGceted by it, a0 if St were something 
extremcly important and terrible. But what this 
something tctrible is—chin someching for which 
the mowe standt—she does net know. 

‘We bave all been at some time or other pro~ 
foundly impressed by a piece of music, x moment 
ina play or a novel a pictare, a landscape, and we 
hhave not known why. We have tried to exphin, 
aad we have realied, wwe id hat our word did 
not in the least express our mesning, or account ia 
the least for the emotion thet we elt,’ We have said 
that the matter “ meast great deal” to ut, but 
wwe have been unable ¢o say what it meant 

"To make discussion of the point eater, Jet us «ay 
‘the crost possetcs ** metning,” and that che thi 
which affects us profoundly wicboot our knowing 
why poseses “aigaificance.” And tet vs speak— 
following tome of the modern authorities on the nub 

—of the thiogs that pone a meining a 
emblems,” and the things that poses siguié 
cance a gymbols.” 

1 is wor always easy to draw 2 hard and fast line 
between the two. Ln fact, a tingle object mey be 
both, This i oftes the cate. 

I in real fe, we are confronted by an emblem, 
wwe psy enovgh attention 10 it co recoguive it. 
Thea, snlew we have some particular interest ia 
the matter, our attention is withdrawn from it. 

IF 1 tee’ 2 matonic emblem on a man's watch- 
chain, Ty, “ Lmuppote be is a mason.” IFT, too, 
am 2 maton, I aot probably further interested. 
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‘Otherwise, I have no move interest in the matter, 
once I have recognised the emblem. 

The 4 rbot a deep one. My corioa 
ttimalated for x monzeat it sstitied by the tec 
vion of the meaning, and dippeart. 

"The appeal of the symbol iv deeper. It atics the 
feelings. Te hauatsfor along time. We endeavour 
to give a meaning toit—andiail. We retura to look 
at ie again and again, and every time the feelings 
are stirred. Every time we are buffed. 

er mee pops bd ee abel. 0 what 
‘That, indeed, itis impouible to tay. 

Macterlisck wscd “The Bloe Bird” as the tie 
of one of his most succenful plays. Tt was explained 
that the blue bied mexat happiness. ‘That does 
ot ae the mate ach rer dace mnt of 
i capable of saying very clearly what happinest 
Theaws. But the idea stirs us deeply. 

‘Ethel Dell's best-known oe that has 
told extremely well, and bas been dramatised and 
filmed—vwas named’ The Way of an Eagle. ‘The 
title compelled interest. People discovered them- 
elves wanting to know what it meint. 

Tt was not merely that the ticle was a poral, 
A title chat is a pordle is not enough to attract 
avention or hold interest. ‘Tae PumLt wose at 
gut TuAT mrontt ren. cowpritay to Try To J0LtE 

dng that is a for us is soch + puzale, 
pare eee oe nae 
many fountain pens. It it not suggested that 

4a no backing up of the trade-mark in the quality 

of the ‘that is suggested is that the trade- 
smack it in itself valuable publicity macerial. 
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A at namber of succesdul pester adver- 
tieemeng Sod tade-muis contain, ei = 
2 recognise at once as symbol, i 
ene Nae he score Io devon aed wher 
material which he is in che habit of analysing. 
‘gape ero ae a ce be 


Way attewpttoenpaia the praciples that wade 
Pi aes es ay that dec coe ube. ito 
sytabols it merely a emper= 





‘account the appeal 
Sh and Nea oe pea 
It in very important that 2 sik 
Jog, arog, wept, Tristcaly designed, 
and well displayed. | Bur all these sift 
cenly the manner of the poster. 
matter most be such a8 shall hold the atten- 
sien a on i see She mee 
er's execution aad din 

Of all ach pouible matter the rnb isthe moxt 
effective. 

Since, however, the attempt is made to appea! to 

at mans of people ts neeety to choot me 
cit chat are symbah for grest somber of 

"To tearm apsin tothe ome. The fateh feat 
of the mouse i very common amongst women, and 
that therefore 2 mouse is for many women 2 syzabol, 
‘would meaa that many women would be affected by 
a picrare that made we of 2 mouse. 

ine firm has made use of the symbol. 

Ie bar epresnced lady, ownied on « chai, 
displaying rather more hotiey than would be 
thown iu walking. The firm utes thit poster to 
advertise elk stockings. 
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Such a potter arouses more interest amongst 
‘wotten for whom the mouse it 2 symbol, for whom 
it pomesser significance, than would +| matter-of 
fact hoezation, with letterpress mentioning selling 


points. 

On the other band, cioce the fear of mice i 
ot common emer ten for who +, mowe it 
a tiny animal and nothiog more, a similar appeal 
intended for men would not be likely to be very 
succeuful. 

A picture, for instance, of a man mounted on a 
chair because there was 4 mouse on the foot, and 
displaying romebody’s thoes, would hardly be likely 
to effect sales, 

‘Apo, itis pole that evn the ov of chit 
particular symbol in connection with women's 
wear is not the bert posible form of publicity, 
slace the emotions stirred up by the moute are not 
pleasant ones. Best ot tot, it in certaialy good, 
tince it docs stir deeply—more deeply than mere 
matter-of-fact presentation. 

Tn the case of the mowe, we have a creature 
thar stands ata symbol for large number of women, 
eae stata Iblic-schoo! 

icker in 2 rymbol for many public-school men. 
‘To chem i a more than an ceri or game 
i stirs them profoundly, and when they attempt 
‘to uaign 4 meaning ia words, chey fail and know 
that they fail 

But since the majority of men are not and cannot 
be, publechool men, chet is not x georl or 
anive ol. 

Books are eymbol for a imited suber of men. 
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‘These accamelate books that they will never read. 
‘Te suteety 22d to thir note. They fel 
very bitterly aay neceasity for parting with their 
Beala They hate Hadng che 

In avempting to Gece thir edaion ro their 
books, we have to we a term which refers to 
emotion. We do not say they use books, or that 
they read books, or that they deal in book, We 
tay that they nore books. 

‘Piraes of Boks of libraries orf bookibeles 
would powest great significance for such people. 
But here agaio, since there ate so few of them, 
‘exch appeals canaot be of ote with a general public. 

it powible to Sd objecte that serve at syrabols 
for great mumbers of people! Objects, chat is, 
that atir_great_pumbers of poople—that poness 

significance for chem ? 

It appears to be ponible. The accumulated 
experience of prycho-analysts poiats to the existence 
of a number af suck objects, 

Some of thete are: Birds, the sea, waterfall, 
mountains, roanded hills, towers, domes, mirrors, 
vase caf, theatres, rotcs, gardens, tect, 
borrerfies, seashells,’ clowas, masks, horses, bulls, 
ious, dogs, cats, monkeys, teeth, eyet, heir, hate, 
‘bore, sailors, fe-belss, peu, rivers, lakes. The list 
‘tight be indefinitely extended. Se 

Every muccensful poster contains a symbol or 3 
set of symbols. On Tus FACT THE FOSTER DEPENDE 

‘The objece of artistic composition is to place 
the symbols groupings and veviagy that ealce 
their appeal. 
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‘The object of aoveley is to attract attention to 
chat which will compel inccrert, Unless this acters 
tent, thee i no ping in souracting attention. 

object ‘craftmanship is to make the 
"abject of sack Ailey i to biog the 
1 object i to bring 1 
snmp the aos ote abe eves 
3 object letterpress is to direct 
interest that hav beea aroused into the right 
chuanels, 

‘These thiags are mere ute of what the poster 
embodies What it embodies should be 2 symbol 
esto symbole ‘Thom are the means of arouing 

tere 

Unlew the poster can arowe interest, artistic 
‘composition, novelty, craftsmanship, and display are 
worth nothing. 

1k i, of cour, alvo troe that ex may 
ake ute of symbols in a very muccesal mann 
and yet fall became it ot brought to the notice 
Of the right people, or becaue it does not, after 
having aroused terest, direct it 

‘Quite recently, an excellent poster was widely 
displayed ia London. An enquiry of a number of 
people showed that they had teea the poster, and 
‘were much impremed by it. The majority were, 
however, unsble to say whar commodity the poster 
advertised. 

‘The letterpress was at fault. It thould be 

ible to remedy this i 
fen tac a ho it te pote choaag 
the matter for & poster—the actual execution apart 
is the profenional artist. Many busine men 
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would like to meet with « picrare that had the ride 
ppd of “ Babes” 
‘John Millais did sot paint “ Bubbles” as an 
advertisement. 
But becanse “ Bubbles” is a symbol for so many 
le, the appeal of the picture was immediate. 
Bad it was a, quite easly, to Hnk the rubject 
to soap of the particular beand that “ Bubbles 
was ied co advertise. 


Chapter XIX 
IDENTIFICATION 


UITE 2 amber of men have discovered 
fn hemelves vome ceal or fancied te- 
semblance £9 « fazsout perio, Living oF 
dead, and have gone out of their way to 

‘heighten this resemblance. They may ave adopted 

a cartain mode of dres, 2 manner of speech, of a 

vay of wearing the hair. 

act, not as if they were themselves, but as 
if they were romeone ee. 

‘The persoa is tometimes a parent. 

Everyone hat met the man who says: What 
was good enough for tay father is good enough for 
te" 

Often enough the conduct of such a man is 
blunelew. Hin actions may be praiteworthy, But 
neverthelem he is shirking what i the obvious duty 
of every man—the duty of thinking out 2 line 
Of conduct for bimelt. 

We say that soch 2 saan it ideotifying himedf 
with another. 

‘The saatter of identification it bonad up with 
‘withes, chat arc in great part uncontcioat, and that 
eo deere fll wederetoed by the man who 
idencfies himself with another. 

‘The origin of such en identification with the 
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father Js to be foand in the drcumstances of the 
man’s childhood. His father towered over him. 
His father weemed to be the greatest and wisest 
sand richest and mott important man in the universe. 
Je was to his father that the child went for informa- 
don, for pocket-maney and for protection. 

"The el oft exprenca the wih i words and 
in canducr, to be * Uke fathes.” 

‘Be asta bis mocher: “Whea I am a man, chall 
be lke father?” 

Die wan, tharos, who is rhe 8 Behias himneelf 
with hie father, elope. ip the reper, 
Taba the wage of belng 3 tay 

Heil ste wat bee ke fate.” 

ter st is develops, that every 

opie ie pes oF ates through— 

eraliy Gerwces hs tes sod Rouecaeh =. 
is che sage of hero worhip 

‘The hero he worships wil Fay widely in dterat 
on or even at diferent tte in the ume youth 

ie hero may be Charlemagne or ie 

Chaplin, Napoleon or the school cricket eapraia, 
5 fmes or the local centre-forwat 

Tp connection with thete he repeats the with 
to be “like thea.” 

He studies their walk, their clothing, their min 
net of speech, He reads of them. He puta op 
Bletores and topes ‘of them ia his “dea.” 
Steines they Hind» pace inhi daydreams or 

‘The grows man who spends bis energies in 
ideveifying hicwelf with another man—with « 
“hero ”—le therefore stil, in this respect at leatt, 

















IDENTIFICATION 4K 
ju 4 sone throngh which be chold ave paned: 
In this respect Be & not growa up, but ia will 
fourteen yeira of age. 

‘This i aot to vay that we cannot, in the lives 
of mea who have become great in the bert sense 
of the word, find material for imitation. But 
this is a different, matter from imitating, in all 
rerpeets, our “heroes” = 

Such identification often becomer pathological, 

Ie is common to find in the insane wards of 
mental hoapitala men and women who imagine 
themtelves the Virgin Mary or Jesus Christ, Queen 
Elabeth or Nepoleos. 
‘A man is not behaving o9 2 fully responsible 
ing when matey th, tle of hiv condec 
‘What would George Washington have done ?” 
fatead of “ Whaz ought 1 10 do!” 

‘He is placing the oxas of his actions upon George 
ington~o upon his own conception of Gear 
ington—ia place of upoa himeelf. He is 

evadiog the responsibility of & personal deciion. 

Robert Louis Steveoton tays that at one 
cf hit life be uted to spend a great deal of time in 
‘initating carefally the styles of a number of wattert 
of the art of writing. But he ever made the mir 
take of regarding somebody ele’s style as his ows. 
He never identified himself with Shakespeare ot 
‘Manpiseant or Lamb. i 

tt he did was to develop oat ofall this inita- 

tiog an individual syle of kis own. 

Something similar to this would seem to be the 
real purpose of the st ge of hero-wership through 
hich every developing boy parte. 
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‘Be imitatea mary characteze for x time, and a9 4 
remult develops an individual character of his own. 
‘He shoald sot attempt to annex soother ment 
pensonality. 

“He chook not attempt to foiet the character of 
King Archur upon himself. 

‘The idemiBcations thet we soe most commonly 
arc appareacly somewbat diflerenr from those that 
Ihave ahendy been mentioned. The difference is, 
ener, rely #0 ‘ne. ad 

ft haa bees noted by a great ple that 
eben BM te 
theatre reflect, in their faces, the exprettons of the 
foo ofthe “ean” shown ou the ereen- 
‘outward expresiony are indicitions of an 
inner feeling—of an emotion. Same of the sp 
taton are going through aa emotional experience 
iat in appropriate co the scene before them, 
‘They are feeling exacdy as if they were going 
through the experience that the actrea is repre- 
vented as going throagh. 
a Zey 25, shot, Heong theme with 

‘The sare ching is true of the spectators of 
fotiall match of tome other spectacul dapley. 

‘The great sumber of spectator either play 
football nor wish to ply it. ‘They poness a know- 
ledge of the game, that has come from frequent 
‘aphing ic Tose een they oe cman, 

ing ‘excitement 
pets Sere jee of Prune 
vidual play. Some spectators xegiter exuotion, 
that can be eudly read, im their faces. Some move 
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their bodies snd their feet in eympethy with the 


a 
Pete thlogs we well owo. They ace uot di 
coveries of the peychologins. Clever sporting 
journalist, who are necestarily keen observer 
fom Webitr isan excellent exmple—have known 
and utilised the facts for a long time. 
og ages ae a seca 
Tk epics why vo seany apectaroce admire epee 
weulat phy rather thea sound play; why they 
Bret « lees” plies 10+ aod” pre, 

Tr in not suggested that all thote who watch 
Fegctienl gues are, of this ind. Specrton 
all isto two well-maried clawee—diote who go 

game, and those who go to witness a 
spectacle. 


"The firse watch and judge the game exactly aa 
they would judge anything ele about which they 
pposesed knowledge. The second gofor the mks of 
the feelings aroused in theinelver by the spectacle. 
It is probably necessary, at » result of the con- 
ditions under which wo many people live, and of the 
‘monotonous routine work in which they are con- 
demued to spend their lives, that to some extent 
‘they should live in orhers. Ir seems to be theiz 
one chance of having splendid moments at al. 
deny Qiding’ tpeacalr Wage fod toby 
ing dashing, Aad so—by 
Be ‘themselves do thete things, and— 


;—receive applote and adulation. $0 
they te 
child—which  acill theie daydream, because it 














‘one of the exrlist daydresma of the 
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represents « body of wishes that have never beet 

fqatifed, and that never will be really grated. 

Wishes, too, thst are ot conscious and are not 

a ule ‘explains of the 
ach idestlBcation 2 gent 

ingen of ocaben cord 

"There bas always beea a great deal of amusement 
expressed in regard to the meetings that tale place 
in Hyde Park on Sundays, near the Marble 
At tht place you may’sce speniers mounted on 
platforms which vary from a old packing-case to 
2 portable desk, and hear them speahing on ay 
subject, from the true form of the earth to political 
scononiy. 

“They invariably attract crowés, 

Reference bas already been made so the day 
ddream that 1 common with taoy mea and women 
the faatasy of addrening crowds that hog upon 
their wordy the notion af * spel-binding. 

Tn the crowds thar gather there may be noticed 
three types of people—“thote who linger for arause- 
sent, thote who realy atc impressed by ube epeaker 
dad shone who come to hectes 

"The question of amusement, a5 distinct from 
pleamure, isa difficult one, lying’ beyond the scope 
of this book. We can do’ x0 more here than note 
‘hat the man who is amared by another, in the way 
that mea are ammed by outdoor speakers, exprewet 
by, hia amusement 4 cooviction of superiority. 

"The man who bec it, endeswouisg 10 gut 
the spesker from the position he occupies. 
{pa i ldag tbe Jenin of the Faden 
he becker ties to distract it from him, The 





IDENTIFICATION 
spenkec is dominating his andience—the heckler 
ttle to overthrow bisa. 

cies I th man bo retin Lin os he 
speaker is the man who is regu = 
football spectator looks on his favourite centre- 
forward. “He is identifying himself with the 
tpetler; in and through Bim he is holding the 
dtrention of the crowd, through him wrertling with 
the heebler, 

Each of thee thes pene chut cate jato 
speaker, that 1s charac- 
by feling. ti ‘greater or ler degree. The 
Ee aan foc besa oper to th 3¢ speaker, che 
second regards him as an antagonist or a rival, and 
the third regirds him ax hinneel, 

‘There may be present fourth type 
who is lokiog objeciney ax the 
Je Thtening co the speaker, weigh hi watemeat, 

bea utterances. “He i prorat in order 
to information, or for vomme other parpowe 
tat is characterted by Jodgment and knowl. 
‘Hes nor amused, nor antagonned, nor under a spell 

Contrasting hrm wath the otber men, we might 
say that he is thinking. They are feeling. 

"Grom pychology w « very great sabyect, No 
axtempt has bezo made to exhautt it in the preseat 
chapter, But, at will be teen, we cannot go far 
nto the subject without encoantering torwTanttay 
‘Tox. 

‘The undentanding of identification is the bey 
to the understanding of many things connected 
with the behaviour of men, whether tingly or in 
‘sronps. 
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In every great man we have 2 tendency to beheld 
ourteltes. And when our sezac of reality forces 
‘us to admit thar there are differences, for these we 
can blame Seas a or our ee eee er the 
Goveroment, destiny et ay ok ee idence. 
re i mo scapegoats. 
‘We never need blame ourselves. 





Chapter XX 
MORE ABOUT IDENTIFICATION 


DENTIFICATION, 11 ge. have sen, is the 
10 the fascination acles possess 
for great aurmbers of peoples 

We have seca identifcation maniferied in the 
spectator In cnematograph cheat, of 3 football 
march, and 1m some audicors of a park 


‘speaker. 

We inay ace it suaniferced equally amongst the 
people who line the streets and who crowd stands 
{4B oso the acon. wae erg” 

joa. We may tec it ‘unrnlstabsbly io 
‘course of a cheatrical or music-ball mance. 

Te would seem that the majority of men make use 
of 4 great many occasions that occur in everyday 
hfe, a8 opportunities for identifications. 

‘Mam seems always to be reaching out beyond his 
pretent achievemest. Bur mea difer in the ways 
tik ‘they reach ont, iecghig ee 

ome progress. . it» 
aapeatoak iF dove slate te Chir Poot, 

‘Others have desires that mun, from the very 
he wo proved wap whaterr for be welts 
‘take no practic: for realisation 
‘ftw vie 





ca 
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‘The former climb a atairway, wep by wep. ‘The 
Inter ur at the foot sod ery fo he mas 

‘The whole seems to depend pos the amount 
of interest that is directed outwards. If litle, 
‘then there is a large residue that ia secking for 
exprenion. 

foc. the other hand, the bulk of avuilable 
interest bas found eaprenion, ix will be released 
‘gradually, a» one or core of these modes becomes 
tere routine, : 

If a map ia doing work that, by continual 
resenting itself to hum in fresh aspects, concioually 
tiny intern, he able to expres himself in hit 
wor 

80 toon, however, a8 work becomes mere routine 
and babit"—t0 soon’ does interest seck other meant 
of exprenion. 

Dr. Myers has sieationed, 10 a lice work that 
hhe has written on Present Day Applications of 
Paycbology, thar in a factory it was ditcovered that 
‘the outpat of girl workers was sncreated when their 

1 were painted 1a bright colours, and were 
amatked with names, is place of the mutabers that 
ed to ducingush he a 

[twas a common practice of French fied-gunnesa 
to mark their guos with namer—with the names of 
women, ara rule, In this way they made the 
machines hnman, and so duected to them the 
interest that a buman being claims from ws, 

‘The same sort of thing is done by locomotive 
drivers and by sailors and motorists.” Conrinuelly 
we hear a locottotive or 2 ship or a motor-cat 
spoken of os “the,” “old gil,” o& some other term 
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<muilly 2 feminloe ooe—shat indicates « deae 
fon the part of the speaker to regard it as a human 
being, and to invest ft with » great part of his 
interest. 

Once, however, that the rea} world about wa 
ails to hold our interest, the interest flows back 
from things to whet. 

“The interest Bows back to the daydream, in 


pert 

"The central Sure of the daydream iv always 
ourelves—not as we are, but as we would be. 
‘As we believe we should be, were it not for the force 
of rcamntances that hold‘ back fom the reaiee 
tlon of oar desires. 

“The frande reading of Beroa that i vo commen 
with people wo do oe Gnd real lif fneresting 
Bog fe removed for daydeng 

suite enope bay, waliog fmg he set 

wferen eae ie al oo 
ct sve, hat lo practically all toa 
Wilt the sd word” For hin une gov ngt cose 
Bit busines Lay ested 10 touble Sin He wil 
be battling with cansibals, axviog maidens fot 
villzin, roling coral islaads until he reaches the 
end of the instalment. 

I the story he haa dtcoveed the mesos of identi 
fication with the hero he would wish to be 

Though ‘we langh at him—ounles we have the 
minforcane to employ him—is he so very diferent 
from the gil the tcasde who lee oa the sind 
and dreams over her Garvice novel? Or from our~ 
selves, when we barricade ourselves in a “den 
and in the comfort of our easiest chair become lost 
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to the world in the pages of « story that entrances 
wi 

[t would seem that when an editor advertises 
« rary of “strong human interest,” he mean a 
story thet will provide the majority of the 
for whom be caten with « mean of identifying 
themselves with a fxive character. 

central figure who 

‘unsatisfied and only par- 
Yialy conscious wikheof hs poi. This Gare 
will act and speak, not as they act wad 4pe 
teal life, but at they do thete tings in their di 
dreams.’ And the world ia which he moves will 
not be the humdrum world of chairs and tables, 
reat and gurbill, taxes and dimetebles, bat the 
‘world of the daydream. 

‘The wide need of identification that is felt by 
#0 many people is being continually utilived in 
coanection with publicity. 

















mart man of the collar advertisement {1 
ial ie ee dashing ho 
imapetoous, 0g man w! 

eile te oye ib owed ou 

? 

“He is well-built, joyous and fearless 

Is cot the whole of the advertisement to 
make you uy: be exactly like that, 
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‘bat for the fact that I have not a moter-cyde” ? 
‘And if you ate not dashing and fearless and joyous, 
tre nt ther defciencis de ce che absrae of the 
motorcycle st there is che tendency t0 
believe no. And so the fit wep towards the 
parchate hat been taken. 

‘The flapper who says, “The one thing that I 
want to raske me completely happy is worand-to," 
thas already identified herself, we tay be pretty 
‘certain, with someone who already potsesses the 
article in question. 

‘The postetion of a deplicate is the one thing 
hat is necessary to complete the identification, 

‘After the retults of  beanty competition have 
been publithed, and the portraits of che winners 
have appeared fn the paper i a pole to mest 
many gitl, of about the rave age as the entrant, 
‘who wall say, “T should look like her, if 1 did mp 
hair differently, or if I wore + blouse like hers.” 

Te is not utility only that has made the Leoglen 
‘bandean popular. 

Bat it necessary to believe that all identificae 
tion is futile. 

‘We may find in the process the explanation of 
much that is called sympathy, attachment, or love. 

"The devoted patriot is a person who har made his 
countey's good his ows. The perfect friend ia 
‘the main who has made his friend’s good hit own, 

set moral law is contained in the 
thou shalt love thy neighbour as 


‘There is a stage in che development of the child 
fn which i in moe eif-cented then 46 any other 
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tage of ¢ normal development. This ix roaghly 
inclsded in the year between three and tea, and 
fall between the period wich iv mon neatly 
animal and chat in which the child bows marked 
hero-worship. 

Te ir the scage in whlch the chilé becomes con- 
sclous of hielf as » personality, apart from other 

ala. “He beconet aware of sone of Bis 
eficlencis, a8 compared with the people who sur~ 
round bism, He estimates other people, t00, and 
Jearns how to make use of thes. 7 

Frou this elf-centred state he passes on to identity 
‘bimaelf with other 

‘The process may be looked upon as an extention 
of the penssality. 

He begins to regard bls fumlly as himelt. He 
{geet 09 to look upon hit schoo! in the same way— 
‘upon his cherch—upon his niversity—vpon his 
asines—apon his upon his country. 

‘Only to this way can we account for che attitude 
which we speak of as in the bes sense a senti- 
penta one ce the aude a ip carctesed 

strong Feelin mmeland, property, 
sid benched, ee 

ly great men can recogulse and care for great 
thing ae iguoble man cannon identify himself 
with sae 


Very few mien consciously make the naive remark 
of the French Hing :“ L’érat, ceat moh.” Very few 
would say, s4 2 man ssid only « few days since, 
that when be was sentenced to imprisonment, he 
Iheard the fabric of the Hritish constitation cracking. 

“The effective Identifcarion is unconicious. ft 
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iv uot the man who ars that the State is himself, 
bat who wars it—without Enowing what it i that 
hie feele—who makes the sacrificing patziot. It is 
the man who idetiGes himself with the Eigure on 
the poster unconicioauly—feeling something that 
he doce noe coneclouly tadesvtasd—who boys the 
antidle, 
tis upon fuch an wacouscious ideactfication with 
Ihiauelf, e would appear, that a leader depends for 
the loyalty of hit followers. These are Joined to 
im, le by what they know of him tha by wht 
feel toward: hits. For cher be 
ery tans hero i the man be woold be aod 
could be—bat for circutmstapee. It jn the incarna- 
ton of all his withes, conscious and anconrcious, for 


himself. 
In the Snal inue, then, every man's bera is 
hinwelf. 








Chapter XXI 
PROJECTION 


'E have spoken of the ways in which peo 
Warm 

necessary, if our survey of the relations 
between people is to be a complete oatline, to look 
set een af HR on cece, nd 
examples. 

‘We often hear an adverse criticism of ove person 
made by another. 

‘Whea we look at the critic himself, we are often 
reminded of the adage that rogers that we should 
tarefully cast out the bear from out owa eye before 
tng make any attempt upon the mote that tin out 
seighbour's. 

We are reminded of the proverb that says that 
people in glass houses should not throw stones, 

‘Anybody who considers the matter will arrive at 
the conclusion that the bulk of the stone-throwing 
hac gocton i the word t done by the people whe 

ive im glass houses. 

Such 2 statement is imponible to prove. The 
xstance cf the proverb they, however hat many 

dom of men have observed that people 
‘houses Do throw stones. 
‘One would imagine that the danger of the occups- 
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tion would cccar to them. We can only believe 
that they are blind to their own condition, 
‘The blindaess it interentng. We recognise ic 
es STs eee Epon 
urns ask ia one E © 
sce aurselves at others see ws. We recoguive that 
Pople ae esi lind fo thee ove foul, 
fe say that “love is blind,” implying that 
Prejudice will lead us to ignore the faults of chore 
wrk whom, we ideociy candies To! which 
saying Jou Bilings has sagely added : “Bue some 
lem! tee twice ax touch in their girls as 
pal 


‘We are here dealing with a repression. Auto- 
aatically the recognition ofa lover's fanless banished 
from conicioamnest. The same thing is true of a 
great many of our own facits. 

‘What ip reprewed, however, struggles for expres- 
on, Tt manifest itself as interest—in the thing 
that i repremed or in something that represent 
ic. If what represents ft isto disgoised that we do 
‘ot recognise it we may indulge the interest good 
deal. But if there is any degree of recognition, then 
wwe feel uncomfortable. 

Je any ‘be that 2 min it unbainente sod 
npunctual. He straggles with the bad babite 
He belies that be has axntered ther, He bas 
ausuraed an appearance of efficiency and punctual 
tae ooetes Kimsel, but very few otter people. 

Buch a man hates very violently the appearance 
of unbusineelikenen and unpanctuality in other 
people. “He i not merely bothered by chem, and 
annoyed by them as mea are disturbed by the 
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of their arrangements by others—he 
Heed ogi i of 
Teade to ssegnlfy 2 sgl inetance of unpone~ 
ted, aad ced Sere re he tag 
irerence once ‘waltng asa peston who 
is habitually unponctual. E 
For wch men a angle tranagresion maker 2 
ae het ths ma, ny of the cep 
i woch & man the newspapers : 
“] never read thet. ‘They covtein petkeag but 
reports of divorce cases and crime. ‘They are mere 
chronicles of tepropricry.”| 
Sach « statement i simply not tree of any pew 
spre Ir ca, be contorened by the a 
cf cating op the paper, A ae erie 
might ay tat cert paper eemed ro devote « 


Se. P tan who ce fa" sohog cb" Lower, 
though he tet Uitle eoough about the paper 8 


his crticioms, tells as « great deal aboot, hime, 
He hat an overwhelming icterent is crime and 


ny 4 

Ge often hear ctiime of the world that are 
similar. "There are people who can tee nothing but 
depravicy and vice fa. the world, They betray 
‘thus, not a knowledge of the world, but thelr own 
interest ie depravity and vlee. 

"This inter can be fodulged, once it can be 
siren an appearance of virtue. One say become 
4 millitazt purizac. One may awociate oneself with 
all mannet of furile bot savage and repressive 
meamres agufost the depravity that is exppored to 


be $0 universal. 
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In chin incerert in represtive legilation we can 
she bt tap, pol of pen ‘The 
an at is going os in oxe's own personality ia 
trindered te tee outer wold, 

‘The dragons that are sce in the onter world are 
thote that are dwelling within. A man’s foct ate 
‘thote of his own personality. 

‘There are exteme stage, in which debuions are 
rove. "We iow thet whe pink rat of the 

runkard afe mot in the outer world, bat are due 
to the poston in his brain. 

‘There are extreme stages of projection, in which 
the deluded penton atenbes intent to murder him 
toall those abour him. He eee on eneuny in every 
fone who approaches him. 

"These ate, however, mot normal, But the 
exaggeraticns of the ‘pormal, throogh which we 
ima better wademcnad che aormal 

The normal man who projects an inner sragple 
fon the world does so with some justification, fn 
the cate of the militane puritan, we have to acknow- 
ledge hac he ia right in his claim that there in 2 
west dea of rice in che word, “What we oy 

at be tect ic disproportionately. 

It is as af bis interest shone on vice ax a search 
Aight beam would do, laminating it with « dis- 

roportionate intensity, whilst all besides remaios 
2 obscurity. 

Latterly there has been 2 good deal written in 
the papersoon the subject of drags, There have been 
deaths that have bees cauted by, or connected mith, 
the taking of cocaine or morphia, 

{80 soon as such a case is reported in the papers, 
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there follow the vsnal letters aking why che 
gy ey pe me 


dlrge ae not Blogged; why lager peuatea are not 
Trib quite wseles eo poiat out that none of these 
are practical’ The wove of the lerrere 
‘generally suficent to show that they 
are.a01 writen by pricial people 

Frequently a race, calm article om the subject 
appears Lit thee have been many such in the 
aetespapers, The coatzate of thelr tone with that 
of may of the lerten a ery marked. 

Thelen spa prove easton, eat 
there exists, on the part of many people who do not 
take drs * rei ihe 

it not ex oexplsin at 
soe eaen of sech Be mec Thee Sake 
necuaetty balodgtpes ee 

et the bole parpove of taking druge i to 
deaden inner conics, which are aot alvaye 
‘ied at uch. ‘The reprening forces are paraicd, 
4 that the anconacious wishes may exprem them 
elven more freely than is oswal. ‘The man under 
the inflaence of drugs is able to do and think and 
feel thiogs that be’ would. pot in ordinary cir- 
gaps permit Nowell to do or hak or 

Such a man is “razz.” He bas, for the time 

ving, not a care in the world. 

re ate afetefictn, of conve, The foress 
do cot remain for ever parsed. "They recover, 
and repression begins all over again. Ir ia a» if, i 
(ght: oF taming out an intreder and kzeping fim 
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foot, one were to let him in again and again, and, 
sfter cach admimion, once more torn him out. 
‘This fierce struggle is ane of the inevitable after- 
effects of the drug. There are physiclogical after- 
fecty ao, bat thee it it aot our busine to 
a. 








"a freedom from thove inner straggles 
which make op our eae” 

oct cute are tempting. It is only experience 
hat teacher us to distrast them. 

‘The man who mos fears and hates drugs, who 
‘mort wishes to suppred thei tale and use by violent, 
seers ad ee eral mer i he an 

fot whom they are a temptatiog. 

Hie is the man who in the chroes of a violent 
foternal struggle, who is obsessed by “cares” who 
Jonga for ax inner freedom, and for whom all 
“hort cuts” are 4 standing temptation. 

We muy realise thar the ote of alcobol wud drugs 
costs the country very heavdy for the upkeep of 
pritoas aud azylums and hospatals. We may realice 
shat alcohol bas an eflece on the health of raaues 
of people, and chat its wie affects the incidence of 
venereal disease. We may realise tbst in the end 
wwe have to pay for thete things. And we mayp— 
44 we reflect ob che aumber of things for which we 
have to pay at the momeat—segard alechal and 
drvgs an somewhat of a nuitance, aod wish for con- 
serctpe thos of dealing wit he ed connected 
vwith them. 

‘All our considerations, however, do not have the 
flct of making wi fanatics, or evco toral abstainert 
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‘Tey have not had the effec, in this country, af 

alg w ‘adopt extremve meatares, of whose 19ccess 
We are tald that prohibition will certainly be 
enforced in Great Britain within a few years. It ia 
poutble to keep an open mind on the question at 
Present, ‘Bay we canbe amered shat th tue wl 
est upon the success that che mearure secures in 


practice. 

‘of visitor to che United States afford 
instance of projection. Some visitors 
Soatiton Ones ‘ee ‘ouiag’ bat sory, 

ition. wee it sobriety, 
ficiency and satisfaction with che way in which 
hibition is working oat. 

It would hardly be posible to,find_a more con 
viacig llastration of deface tht we oe with one 
wishes and not with our eyes. 

‘And every obterver assures us, in the preface 10 
hisettement, that Be Reece 

Just as, of conrie, has ever taken 
4 patent medicine, and. it, finds it 
sey to tal ti ho unabated eed 
that he took the medicine wich zo belief that i¢ 
yeould cure him. 

He leaves oa to iafer that be took it to pas the 
feof for amaemea, or becute, be thought 

S 8 ought to be encouraged. 

‘ideatifcation and projection, therefore, 
wr nd culver deaing wth wie, her thas 
with faci. There is which saya that 
TTP sites wee Loney, tea could ride” 
‘Winbes are much more ‘powesfal tha. horses 
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Wishes ate the exprestion of interen. This 
Snterest may be conscions, and we know ite exprer 
lon a1 deste. 

Tr may be ecoasciout. We are committed to the 
‘use of the paradoxical expression, unconscious 
wishes.” We are not aware of these, but they 
rove ut all the sume, to actions regarding which me 
feel strongly .. . which we do not undermtand, and. 
which we cao? explain. 

‘We cau only excuse them. 
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HIS isthe end of this Lele book. 
Te ls'ace the end, homever, of the stody 
of the mind. {t is but the were beginning. 
‘The tmady af the mind bas ove great advantage 
over many other sciences. It needs no expen 
‘hateriale or apparates. It calls for n0 extensively 
cauipped iborttory. 
Teatenal exes ia the obsrver snd in bi 
fellows. To tome extent every man it 2 prycholo- 
i 
P Trerein He ccrtaia dificalicn and pial 
‘Many men have, at different times, envied a 
Agena er nay "Bat te wen cnt 
sell gow very ite sbout her moermory—how she 
femembers tad why-—mbere her setory succeeds 
snd where ie fa She tates er memory for 
ante 
Sal of us, io the sme way, take many of che fxett 
of cur eve minds for granted. 
‘We are inclined to say that they are “ natural,” 
and to leave them to. 
ut ig the effort to nadeyand x chiog that 
exerybody ‘hat sinayntaien for granted wee 
Hig towtumbic sero divorce. "Nemon rtced 
fe tale the fling of an appir a act reat 
sion becane it woe so nator” Foonkde 
te take lightning for granted. 
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‘The other great difficuky to be overcome ia that 
of bias. It is dificalt to examine anything con- 
nected with oanelves cold-bloodedly.” Orherwise 
‘we shall seek to excuse rather chan to explain. 

"To recognise these dificalcies isin great mesnure 
‘0 overcome ther. 

‘All the activities of man may be regarded os 
retulting from the outflow of iaterent—either the 
direct interest in the thing itself, or in something 
that ia definitely bound op with it, A mun is 
either interested in hie job, or io the honour o 

Profit of ft. 

PrGithout an outgoing of interne, life as we andere 
stand it, would come to an end. 

_ihan ele be Sora aan eslene 
whe tit, brooding, all \ 
on rowed hem apg So hank ‘he 


ere viour fs a0 & 
tional abet of the en Paton who m abverbed fas 

‘brows study.” 

All chee interest is directed inwards. 

‘We seem to develop habits in order t9 leave ont 
intetert free to find ocher outlets. For it i of the 
essence of man that his interest shall go on to farther 
and farther goals. His feet are on the earth, bat 
his fingers reach out towards the stars. 

OF the ways in which interest is generated 
within us, we know nothing. Ove theory would 
appt o regard it as a fred quaniy » capital 

we expend dusing oar Lives. Another would 
regard it a something snirera, that flows lato 8, 
as water flom from the hills iato the reservoira that 
we constract . . » These are fascinating speculations, 
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bat they havea pretent no value chats immediately 


But we do know that we infuence and control 
others by infuencing their interest ; by dirceting 
ite flow. But before me can do this we have 10 
know something of the rales according to which it 
Blows: otherwite our resulte will be haphazard, 
We shall be uzable to understand or to profit by 
our failures, 

‘The increasing complexity of ovr own liver 








wl ak of a9 oar development—is due 10 the 
increasing complexity of the paths along which our 
interest flows. 


A comparison may be made at this point with the 
road rystem of a couctry, Tn the frit place, a few 
pot or wet exited, determined by the natural 

features of the land.” Later, men increased the 
number of these linking them together, broadening 
ome, eglecring ethers 

‘We may compare the simple gratifying of instincts 
so thete free simple roadways, We posicis inicinets 
“erin euy path cf sction_becave weave mer, 
and becaute ouch instinctive activities are“ sataral ” 
o mien. That is not a very tatifactory conclusion ; 
bur jt seems to be as far as we can go 4 present. 

‘The individual circumstances of our lives compel 
‘us to find oulets that difer in some respects from 
those of oxher men. ‘These are the new paths. 

As time goes on, the older roads fall partly into 
Giuse, io tome cases. In othere they ate trodden 
‘very much and breadened. Some of the new paths 
toon fall into divase, also; while others are pushed. 
out farther and farcber towards distant goals. 
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So in the cute of an active man, the aystem of 
contlews for bis interest becomes Iike the complex 
rood eyttem. 

‘The archeologist is able 10 discover, even now, 
the old cattle ways of the ancient inkabicants of 
Britain and the ater Roman roads; even though 
some of them are gran-grown and scarey 
cernible from the downlands over which they. past 5 
even though ockers have been rosdened and hide 
den under macadam and tar. Ia just the name way, 
itis powible to discern in all the complex activities 
‘of modern sian, the ofd instinctive tracks. 

Jost a6 the complenities of a modern sytem of 
communications can hardly be understood without 
ome understanding of the natural features of the 
Jind and the more ancient and simple tracks, 40 it 
is hardly possible to understand the behaviour of 
the adult without some preliminary grasp of the 
simple sadersecure, of ie sea take 

is i the reason why, in this book, an atteropt 
that been made to outline very briefy the main facts 
about this tubstracture, a8 they are andesstood at 
the prexat day, and co relate these to the facts 
of behaviour a8 they come under our notice in daily 
life... . The whole resembles 4 rough sketch of the 
Roman roadways of Great Britaia, with indications 
of thelr relation to the msin motor roads and enil- 














ap. 
Rs tcge bat Soe sade to a aost 
porting, Tea of all co my “al shone ube 

Ta the first place, the “ll” could ot be said 
Ini age bok. 
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Tn the second, nobody conld say the “all.” In 
spive of the fact that man was the fet ching in 
‘which man wos interested, he probably still inows 
Jess of the natare of man thas of anything else in 
existence. 

But, since “the proper smady of mankind is 
man,” we shalt seild, on asaya him in the hope. 





that ms Sal” shea hi 
jean re is something known, that most 
‘be understood as a prelude to. ‘more. 


Ad eyes for those who ae not greatly interened 
ay +o what is known, the present knowledge 
pest lotere-vead cesaly of proctiod 


wie gat thn this oo fan been che mile 
chit ois book, mic ba been writen in the 

ict that the study of the mind, in the light of 
‘modern knowledge, is well worth while, even to thove 
‘who regard theméelves a emineatly practical men, 
for whom speculative enquiries have little or 20 
attraction. 

For thote who have been saficiently interested 
or convinced—to believe that the matter is worth 
following up, there it now no lack of good books on 
the subject 


Tt has been extraordinaziy interesting to write 
‘this book, 

“The hope may be expressed thet i will not be leo» 
lnteening to read i 
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